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FUTURE HOLDS GREAT PROMISE 


Breaking New Ground 


(From the 1949 Annual Report of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company) 


Telephone service today is generally as fast, clear, accurate 
and dependable as at any time in history and the Bell 
System is breaking new ground in service betterment. 

It is fundamental in the policy of the business that the 
only good service in the long run is one that is always 
improving. We expect to go forward in the years ahead 
as we have in the years gone by. 

Bell System research was never more effective than it 
is today. Manufacturing, supply and service operations 
were never better performed. ‘The men and women of 
all departments are doing a magnificent job and the facili- 
ties they design, build and operate are far and away the 
best in history and getting better every day. 

Weare confident too that telephone users desire good 
and improving service and prefer to pay what it reasonably 


costs. We believe the public understands the need for 
good telephone wages and working conditions — for a 
sound financial structure — and for earnings that will con- 
tinue to provide a steady and reasonable return on the 
billions of dollars invested in the Bell System by hundreds 
of thousands of men and women. 


We have confidence that under wise regulation, in 
future as in the past, the System will continue to have the 
means and the freedom it needs to do the best job that 
it can. 

Those are cornerstones in the building of a com- 
munication system that is a great national asset. The 
Bell System can be relied on to move steadily forward 
in providing better and better telephone service to the 
American people. 
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Story of a Writer 


Ir orren stems to make a story more 
readable when there is some association 
with the author, even if that association 
comes from a photograph. Pictured here 
is a writer whose name an‘! pseudonyms 
would be immediately recognized by 
many readers of American Business— 
but few of them have probably ever 
seen him or his picture before. The man 
is Dwight G. Baird, and his contacts in 
Detroit’s automobile industry have pro- 
vided many stories for this magazine. 
Being a professional free-lance writer, 


Mr. Baird maintains a rather fast pace, 
turning out articles for many other 
publications in different fields. D. G.’s 
specialty is interviewing successful busi 
nessmen and reporting their methods for 
the benefit of others. His first article in 
American Business was printed in 
August 1935, and there haven't been 
many issues since then that ran without 
some of his copy. The photo here was 
taken during an interview in the Nash 
Kelvinator offices, and the story will 
follow in an early issue 
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Farmers’ Cooperatives 
To the Editor: 


As you point out in that constructive 
comment in your January issue on page 
7, a farmer cooperative is simply a 
means to an end. Farmers organize and 
support cooperatives only to achieve 
economic gains. To survive in a dynamic, 
competitive society, farmers must pro- 
duce and market more and more eco- 
nomically. Cooperative enterprise will 
expand only so long as it provides a 
more satisfactory service—more depend- 
able, more economical. 

If cooperatives are “Government- 
nursed,” so also are the other agencies 
in our economy benefiting from pro- 
tective tariffs, RFC loans, air line and 
ocean shipping subsidiaries, etc. Non- 
profit cooperatives operate cost-plus on 
their members’ money and pay taxes 
much as do other property owners and 
employers. Having no income, they pay 
no income taxes. 

Business generally should welcome the 
extension of bona fide, cooperative ac- 
tivity among farmers. It is through such 
associations that farmers can apply 
profitably the traditional self-help prin- 
ciple in meeting successfully competition 
for the consumer's dollar with today’s 
tremendous concentrations of capital and 
labor. Through it, as your editorial 
suggests, they stimulate others to do 
their best. 

Many thriving centers in our Pacific 
Coast States would long have remained 
primitive trading posts had not farmers 
cooperatively developed national and 
international markets. Going it alone 
rather than cooperatively in the market- 
ing of farm products and the purchasing 
of farm production supplies, American 
farmers generally would not now be the 
market which they are for the farm 
implement industry, the merchants on 





Main Street and in the metropolitan 
areas—to say nothing of the stimulus 
their improved economic condition is to 
educational institutions, personal service 
agencies of various sorts, and the pub- 
lishing industry. 

Themselves operating on a nonprofit 
basis, farmer cooperatives function only 
because the farmers whose agents they 
are profit more because of them. 

QuenTIN ReyNowps, general manager, 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc., 
West Springfield, Mass 


People Make Elgin Tick 


To the Editor: 


Thank you very much for sending 
me the copy of your March issue of 
American Business, containing the story 
about our company (“What Makes Elgin 
Tick?”). 

I thought the story was presented 
from a most interesting viewpoint, and 
was, in general, most complimentary. 

Unfortunately, an error was over- 
looked in checking this story. Instead 
of 2,794 employees, as mentioned in the 
subhead of the article, we have approxi- 
mately 4,600. We have a very large plant 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, which is an in- 
tegral part of our operation.—J. G. 
SHennan, president, Elgin National 
Watch Company, Elgin, Ill. 

Mr. SuHennan: We're sorry we in- 
cluded only the employees at your Elgin 
plant. We didn’t mean to overlook the 
people in Lincoln, Neb. 


Office Management and Control 


To the Editor: 


In the March issue of American 
Business the name of Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., is given as the publisher of the 
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book, Ofice Management and Control. 

Will you please give us the address of | 
the publisher as we want to order the 
Upjohn | 


book.—Srerta Sawyer, The 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Sawyer: We're glad to give you 
the publisher’s address: 125 E. 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Booklet Racks for Employees 
To the Editor: 


The copy of Amenican Business with 
the GM information rack service story 
was a welcome sight to me when I 
returned to Detroit Monday after more 
than a fortnight of Waldorf show service 
at New York. 

As a result of the stories about the 
rack service, the department has received 
numerous requests for information about 
it from industries all over the country. 
Undoubtedly, your article aroused much 
interest in the program among personnel 
management people.—Josern H. Kanrsu- 
wer, department of public relations. 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich. 


How to Win Friends 
To the Editor: 


On page 18 of your February issue 

you published a three- -page article en- 
titled, “Unaccustomed as You Are . 
It so happens that I aim in position to 
know the progress being made by the 
Dale Carnegie courses in this area and 
can say, if your articles on other subjects 
carry as complete and up-to-date in- 
formation as this article, your magazine 
is certainly 
businessmen.—P. L. T. Beavers, vice 
president and manager, Birmingham 
Branch, Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


To the Editor: 


We are interested to note the write-up 
about the Dale Carnegie courses in the 


February issue of Ameaican Business | 
(“Unaccustomed as You Are,” page 18). | 
Toastmasters International, too, presents | 


speech training; it is a nonprofit, non- 
commercial organization, made up largely 
of businessmen, who, for the last 25 


years have built an organization for | 


service, primarily to make businessmen 
better salesmen, better speakers, better 
all-round citizens. 

Enclosed with this letter are pamphlets 
explaining our project. If, at some later 
date, you wish to present again the 
importance of teaching the businessman 
to express himself through speech, and 
of proving that the American way of 
life is in jeopardy unless the American 
businessman starts a vigorous campaign 
to prove vocally that the profit system 
is the medium through which jobs are 
created, we fee! that Toastmasters In- 
ternational merits your attention. 

Your magazine has proved valuable 
to us, and we are happy to be on your 
subscription list—Tep Bianvine, erecu- 
tive secretary, Toastmasters Interna- 
tional, Santa Ana, Cal. 
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IMPROVE OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


with ~WLecivce< Typing... 


Your Secretary Saves Time and Effort 


. Produces Better-Looking Letters 


Today, more than ever, employers 
need the most modern equipment 
to operate their offices efficiently. 
Use the UNDERWOOD ALL ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITER . . . enabling your sec- 
retary to do more typing with less 
effort . . . as a foundation for this 
efficiency. 








Watch your secretary speed up her 
typing...when she uses an Under- 
wood All Electric. 


Finger travel, hand travel are mini- 
mized ... with Electric Keyboard, 
Electric Shifting, Electric Line Spac- 
ing, Electric Tabulating, Electric 
Back Spacing and Electric Carriage 
Return. 


You see, Electricity does the work 
..conserving time, and energy. 
Finger-Form Keys encourage natu- 
ral typing rhythm. After a busy day, 
the Underwood All Electric leaves 


UNDERWOOD 


LU Fiechine 


TYPEWRITER 


. Made by the 
Typewriter Leader 
of the World 


Underwood Corporation 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Regarding the Underwood All Electric 
Typewriter, I am interested in having 
the following: 

O Demonstration in my office on 

-M. P.M. 

r ‘ Illustrated, descriptive literature 


any secretary feeling fresh and re- 
laxed. 

Better letters will be produced be- 
cause... with electric control...even 
spacing between characters, perfect 
alignment, and clear-cut uniform 
impressions are assured. And, as 
many carbon copies as you need... 
at light finger touch. 

Economize with these advantages 
that speed up work...and save ex- 
pensive retyping time and effort. 
Phone your local Underwood rep- 
resentative for a demonstration in 
your office on your own work...or 
mail in the coupon. 


Underwood Corporation 
Typewriters Adding Machines 
Accounting Machines 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other 
Supplies 
One Park Avenve New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street 
Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service 
Everywhere 


Name 
Company 
Street 


City Zone State 








Cup 
ly 
_behind a CARLTON-DUVALL DESK— é COm MAND PO ST 


executed in the modified traditional manner 


from the finest American figured walnut; this dramatic 
semi-circular flat-top desk is also available in 
Honduras mahogany in both traditional and 


modern decor to blend with the finest 


interiors. Top in any colored top-grain Ms. Low Shalell, President 
leather with 24-karat gold tooling. The Sheldon-Clane Company 
Chicago, Wlinots 
...top executive of a leading Chicago publish- 
ing firm specializing in employee education serv- 
ices, shown here in his recently redecorated 
office. Besides his Carlton-Duvall desk, the chairs 
and all other appointments in this impressive 
suite are the originations of Carlton-Surrey. 
An inquiry to our Contract Division about 
the many services rendered by us will receive 


ie“ prompt attention and immediate reply. 
arlton S ULLeY Inc 


Makers of Fine Furniture nC enue, S. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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7 TM Hi Business 


H. W. Prentis, dr., president 
of Armstrong Cork Company, 
makes an interesting point in his 
report to his stockholders when 
he says: “One of the principal 
tasks now confronting business 
management generally is to visu- 
alize as clearly as possible what 
volume of sales may be considered 
‘normal’ as more and more of the 
abnormalities of postwar demand 
disappear.’ 
remind us that “norma 


: 


Then he goes on to 
1” levels 
of economic activity in the years 
to come will bear little resemblance 
to those in the past. He points out 
that the increase in United States’ 
population 1940 is more 
than the population of Canada. 


since 


Armstrong Cork, the com- 
pany headed by Mr. Prentis for 
the past 16 years, has done an 
excellent job of insuring bigger 
postwar markets for its own prod- 
ucts. Several years ago the com- 
pany employed top-rank designers 
to design retail stores of all kinds ; 
many of these designs were splen- 
did examples of what the store 
of the future must be. Here was 
creative merchandising at its very 
best. When Mr. Prentis reminds 
us that the future will bear little 
resemblance to the past, he is 
bringing up a point which is not 
too well understood by many 
businessmen. We noticed this re- 
cently in a small country town 
where four food stores in two 
blocks had put down new floor 
coverings—we hope it was Arm- 
strong—which seemed to make 
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new stores out of rather dingy 
old stores which had little appeal 


to customers. 


Retailing Moves Ahead 
at such a rapid pace that it is 
becoming a big user of many in- 
dustrial products. The corner 
grocery store is no longer a col 
lection of second-hand shelves and 
counters; it consists of the finest 
refrigeration equipment, costly 
scales, meat-processing machinery, 
coffee grinders, and a vast array 
of check-out equipment to insure 
speedy service and large volume. 
It was once possible to start a 
small grocery store with $500. 
Today $5,000 is just a starter 

which means business on a scale 
we never dreamed of a few years 


back. 


Current Changes come so 
fast that industry is having 
difficulty keeping up. Last spring 
“Danny” Danielson, the dynamic 
sales manager of Barker Brothers 
in Los Angeles, told me that 
manufacturers of furniture were 
slow to design furniture for the 
modern small home, being built in 
such numbers today. We visited 
the displays at the Furniture Mart 
in Chicago in January; and now, 
in March, we have been looking at 
a vast number of new homes being 
built in New Orleans. Too much 
of the offered 
today is for homes with 12- and 
14-foot 
through the 


furniture being 
ceilings. As we strolled 
great arrays of 


antiques on sale in the Vieux Carre 


of New Orleans, we were reminded 
of Danielson’s remark. A surpris- 
ingly large of today’s 
furniture is of the same dimensions 


amount 


as the antiques. There seems to 
be a wide-open opportunity for 
some furniture makers to wake up 
to the fact that 
longer built with vast halls, great 
mantels, 


homes are no 
fireplaces, tremendous 
and big rooms. Of course we know 
that an occasional large home is 
built, but most of the furniture 
for these big jobs is custom-built 
anyway, so it seems that the manu- 
facturers need to start looking 
ahead instead of backward. 
Looking Back at old sales 
records is not quite the correct 
way to judge sales for the future. 
So many changes are occurring 
that almost everything is now 
obsolete if it came off the produc- 
tion lines as recently as 5 years 
ago. We were in a city recently 
office 
were being air condi- 
With this new comfort 
increase. With the 
general 


where two of the largest 
buildings 
tioned. 
came a rent 
rent increase came a 
overhauling of offices. Many ten 
ants found that old, too-large 
desks and other obsolete furniture 
and equipment items were taking 
up needless space. When the ex- 
ecutives in these newly air-condi- 
tioned buildings began checking 
over their office equipment, they 
found a high percentage of it 
obsolete. This brought a windfall 
of unexpected business to several 
office equipment companies. This 


v0 





“NO OVERTIME IN 6 MONTHS— 
THAT PAYROLL DEPARTMENT’S REALLY ON THE BALL!” 


And it’s more than coincidence that Burroughs payroll accounting BURROUGHS HIGH-SPEED 
machines were installed exactly half a year ago, Mr. Treasurer! PAYROLL MACHINE 


Once these fast and efficient figuring tools take over payroll prepara- 
tion, overtime is obsolete. One machine turns out as many as 350 
checks and earnings statements alone each hour . . . or, if you prefer, 
the machine does the entire job, including posting, in a single swift 
operation. 


Other departmental costs take a tumble, too, because fewer people and 
less equipment are needed. And Burroughs easy automatic action 
reduces operator fatigue . . . minimizes the chance for error. 


Burroughs efficiency will save time and money in your payroll depart- 
ment. Get details from your Burroughs man, or mail coupon. 


“Reduce Your Payroll Work” explains in detail two 
Burroughs’ plans for cutting the cost and time of pay- 
roll preparation with Burroughs High-Speed Payroll 
Machines. Send coupon for your copy. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 

Detroit 32, Michigan 

I would like the facts on Burroughs High-Speed Payroll : x 
Aarapiies, Machines. Please send me “Reduce Your Pay- ! 
ro) ork. 


Name__ WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S BURROUGHS 


COLT ACER Burroughs 
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is just another example of the 
way current change creates busi- 
ness, which is never forecast by 
looking at the past records. 


In New Orleans « year ago, 
many businessmen were frightened 
and were complaining that the 
depression had struck. They were 
sure that business was due for a 
tailspin. One year later the city 
is jampacked with visitors; hotels 
have a 5-day. limit on rooms. 
People line up outside the best- 
known restaurants to wait for 
tables. The Huey Long Bridge, 
once looked upon as a vast political 
extravagance, no longer seems 
adequate, and there is talk of 
building a new bridge nearer the 
downtown section. New Orleans, 
like many other cities, does not 
realize its own strength, does not 
understand fully what the future 
holds for it. Every city needs a 
few men who have unbounded faith 
in the future and are impatient 
with those who base all opinion 
and activity on the past. 


The 1950 Census will bring 
vast surprises to many business- 
men. We were recently in a con- 
ference with the president of a 
company and his sales manager. 
The president was asking about 
conditions in certain towns tribu- 
tary to the city in which the 
business had headquarters. Three 
towns were mentioned. The presi- 
dent said: “We can’t expect much 
business from those towns. The 
populations, as I remember, are 
2,500, 4,000, and 5,000.” After 
the meeting we looked up the 
latest figures on the three towns 
in question. They were 7,200, 
9,000, and 12,000. That’s how 
far behind the president was. Yet 
he was content with business from 
those towns based on figures which 
were correct when he was a young 
salesman, working the same towns 
himself. Since he left the road and 
took a comfortable seat in a big 
chair, those towns have grown and 
grown and grown. And they are 
still growing. Get the 1950 census 
figures as quickly as possible. 
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Wholesalers buying like re- 
tailers, retailers buying like con- 
sumers, complains a salesman who 
writes us that although business 
is good it might be considerably 
better if stocks were not so low. 
He says: “Both wholesalers and 
retailers want to buy in smallest 
possible quantities, and then only 
the staples. The whole distribution 
setup seems intent on letting the 
other fellow carry the items which 
do not sell every hour of the day. 
The man with a large head size, 
a large neck size, with extra long 
or short arms; the woman who 
isn’t a perfect glamor model 
size; and the person who wants 
something a little different—all 
these people find little to fit 
or please them in the modern 
turnover-mad retail establishment. 
Here and there a little more in- 
dependence, a little more indi- 
viduality, and a little better taste 
would pay off handsomely in re- 
tailing, in manufacturing, and in 
wholesaling.” 


Big Cities are becoming obso- 
lete, the small towns are growing 
more modern. This may be dis- 
puted by some observers, but when 
we see the vast investments being 
made in suburban areas, it seems 
as if we are heading toward the 
point where the downtown area of 
cities will be the least modern area 
of the community. Now suppose 
we give a few examples: In most 
cities there has been relatively 
little modernization of buildings 
in the downtown areas ; true, store 
fronts have had face liftings, glass 
fronts have replaced old iron 
facades and columns and pillars. 
But for major building jobs the 
downtown areas seem to lag be- 
hind. The stores on 
State Street are not nearly so 


Chicago’s 


modern as the newer stores being 
built or just completed a mile 
north on Michigan Avenue. The 
Lord and Taylor store at Man- 
hasset, Long Island, is infinitely 
more modern than the same com- 
pany’s store on Fifth Avenue, New 
York. There is little in downtown 
Los Angeles to compare with the 


stores on Wilshire Boulevard, in 
Beverley Hills, and other suburban 
towns. The most modern office we 
have visited in years is at C. F. 
Braun & Company, Alhambra, 
California, a small city just out- 
side Los Angeles. The new Pruden- 
tial office building in Los Angeles is 
a considerable distance from the 
downtown area. In many small 
towns the only modern buildings 
are the implement salesrooms, the 
filling stations, and the automobile 
salesrooms, many of which have 
followed a new highway to the 
outskirts, instead of remaining 
downtown. Houston’s magnificent 
Shamrock Hotel and shopping 
center is quite a distance from the 
center of downtown retailing. 
Dallas has recently built and is 
still building some splendid new 
buildings in its downtown area, 
but some of that city’s outlying 
shopping districts make the older 
downtown stores seem dingy in 
comparison. The modern 
wholesale hardware building on 
earth is the Hibbard Spencer 
Bartlett building, just outside the 
city limits of Chicago, transferred 
from a highly congested downtown 
location in Chicago. There are vast 
opportunities for profit in many 


most 


angles of decentralization. 


Everything looks alike, is 
another frequent complaint. All 
the furniture seem to 
feature gray oak at the same 
moment. Right now every men’s 
store in the land is shouting about 
tawny tans; the vast majority 
of refrigerators seem so much 
alike even the salespeople can’t 
tell them apart—and so it goes. 
Studebaker proved what it means 
to show a little daring. With a 
designed car Studebaker 
began a march to the front several 
years ago. Then the other manu- 
facturers—or at least several of 
them—broke their corporate necks 
getting a car like it. Do we all 
have to be sheep? Do we all have 


stores 


newly 


to dress, furnish our homes and 
stores exactly like everybody else? 
Wouldn’t some more daring be 
profitable? 





How Impartial Adviser 
Reduced Grievances 





When Interstate Engineering Corporation realized the 
many petty grievances that were taken to arbitration, 
it brought in an impartial adviser as an experiment. 
This article tells the surprising results of the test 





By Pant Prasew 


Assistant Professor of Industrial Relations, University of Southern California 


EDIATION can be most 

effective when utilized before 
deadlocks develop in management- 
union relations. The traditional 
approach to the use of impartial 
intervention has been to call in a 
mediator or arbitrator after com- 
pany and union representatives 
have reached an impasse. The 
parties then hope and expect that 
the mediator will break the dead- 
lock by persuading the other side 
to see the light, or will settle the 
matter once and for all by ruling 
in favor of one side or the other. 

However, at this stage, it is 
often too late for the mediator 
or arbitrator to accomplish con- 
structive results. For the parties 
have already announced _ their 
position publicly, and retreat is 
not only difficult, but is looked 
upon in collective bargaining as a 
sure sign of weakness. 

Having participated in indus- 
trial relations for many years as 
mediator, arbitrator, and consult- 
ant, the author has found that an 
hour of “preventive mediation” 
applied early in a situation is 
worth 
measures taken after the battle 


many days of remedial 
lines have been drawn. In collective 
bargaining mediation techniques 
can effectively prevent conflicts 
and deadlocks that are often con- 


8 


sidered inevitable in industrial 
relations. Consequently, there is a 
vital need for greater recognition 
by management of the useful role 
which permanent impartial media- 
tiun can play in promoting and 
maintaining stable labor relations. 

The opportunity to determine 
the practicality of such a perma- 
mediation setup 
came in August 1949, when the 
writer was called in by Interstate 
Engineering 
Angeles, California, to advise the 


nent impartial 


Corporation, Los 


company on improving its labor 
relations with the Machinists 
Union (I.A.M., Lodge No. 720). 
Petty grievances that could have 
been settled at some stage of the 
grievance procedure were regularly 
being taken to arbitration. And 
despite the fact that there seemed 
to be considerable merit to man- 
agement’s position, the company 
was consistently losing the arbitra- 
tion cases. 

The executives were aware that 
something was wrong, but were 
unable to locate the basis for the 
trouble. Analysis of the situation 
by the writer revealed that one 
of the major sources of difficulty 
was a lack of effective 
munication between management 
and union representatives. They 
couldn’t get through to each other. 


com- 


As a result, relations were strained 
and hostile. 

To provide the necessary chan- 
nel of communication, the writer 
suggested that it might be worth 
different 


approach to the company-union 


experimenting with a 


relations. Instead of serving the 
company as its spokesman, which 
the company had originally pro- 
posed, the recommendation was 
made that the firm retain the writer 
as an impartial adviser. In the 
impartial role, the adviser could 
render a far greater service to 
management than as an advocate 
or partisan, since he could thereby 
maintain the confidence and co- 
operation of the union. Although 
understandably skeptical, the com- 
pany officials decided to undertake 
the experiment for a 6-month trial 
period, with the impartial adviser 
meeting with management and 
union representatives a few times 
each week and being available for 
emergency situations. 

Before acceptance of the assign- 
ment, two points were made clear 
to management and union repre- 
sentatives: First, the adviser would 
not compromise his impartial 
status on any issue, despite the 
fact that he was retained by man- 
agement. If the merits seemed to 
be in the company’s favor on a 
specific 
union officials would be so apprised 
by the impartial adviser. And if 
the company officials seemed to 
be wrong on a particular matter, 


issue, management and 


they would be so informed frankly 
and with reasons. Exactly the 
same approach would be taken 
with the 
Second: The adviser considered his 
function to be that of bringing a 
fresh viewpoint to situations which 
might arise, so that the parties 
might be assisted in working out 


union representatives. 
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Interstate Engineering got away from staid management meetings that are typical in many organizations and inaugu- 


rated informal get-togethers between officers and union representatives. 


their problems in a mutually satis- 
factory manner. The company 
representatives were always free 
to reject the recommendations of 
the impartial adviser, and if man- 
agement preferred to go ahead 
with arbitration or some other 
means, the adviser would refrain 
from taking an adversary position. 
The presentation of the company’s 
case would then be handled by a 
management spokesman. 

With these considerations under- 
stood, the experiment got under 
way. Within a few months, some 
very tangible results were evident : 
(1) The number of grievances had 
declined appreciably, (2) those 
grievances that were filed, were 
settled amicably and satisfactorily 
at an early stage of discussion, 
(3) not a single matter had to be 
arbitrated, (4) relations between 
top management and union repre- 
sentatives became less strained and 
more cooperative. 

These 


through gradually improved com- 


results were achieved 


munication between the parties. 


Regular weekly meetings between 
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officers of the 


union were inaugurated and pre 


company and th 


sided over by the impartial adviser. 
At these meetings many topics 
other than specific grievances wer¢ 
brought up for discussion. Prob 
lems of production, costs, competi 
tive bidding, and the company’s 
future plans were freely and 
frankly aired when they affected 
such day-to-day personnel matters 
as transfers, layoffs, rehires, pro 
motions, discharges, seniority. 

Slowly and arduously, the pent 
up feelings of distrust, hostility, 
and suspicion which previously 
had permeated the relationship, 
were being dissipated by the frank 
discussions and the more frequent 
contacts. An easier relationship 
and greater confidence gradually 
began to prevail between the 
parties. 

The unusual element in the en 
tire situation was that the im 
partial adviser, retained by the 
company, was accepted by the 
union quite naturally and without 
question as an impartial mediator 


Separately and jointly both 


Distrust and ill feelings were soon dissipated 


parties were coming to rely upon 
his advice and were accepting his 
difficult 


problem arose which could benefit 


assistance whenever a 


from objective analysis. The 
mediator, however, never sought 
to intrude his advice, unless it 
was requested, since his function 
was not to substitute for the col 
lective bargaining which parties 
should perform for themselves. 

Discussion of grievances becam« 
a valuable educational process 
rather than merely a battle to 
prove the other side wrong. The 
parties were learning the advan 
tages of testing the validity of 
their positions by means of private 
discussion with the mediator. Such 
discussions developed the relative 
strengths or weaknesses of a par 
ticular point of view. Essentially, 
the parties were seeking the per 
spective of a trained and experi 
enced impartial observer. 

The most frequent question 
raised was, “How would an arbi 
trator look at this issue?” By 
means of this informal approach 
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N a survey of companies using 

electric typewriters that has 
just been completed by American 
Business Magazine, one typist re- 
plied that her machine was “the 
cat’s meow”—a term apparently 
implying purring satisfaction. 

An executive said he has seen 
production increases of more than 
50 per cent after his office installed 
electric machines. 

One operator wrote shakily that 
“IT now occasionally have night- 
mares when I think of going back 
to a manual typewriter.” 

These three examples 
typical reactions of executives and 
typists in companies that were in- 
cluded in the survey. Almost all 
the people questioned told in glow- 
ing terms how the electric machine 
produces carbon copies that are 
neat and clean, with less fatigue 
than before. 

The chief disadvantage of elec- 
tric typewriters, according to a 
few of the users, is that they make 
too much noise. 

An Omaha, Neb., life insurance 
society, Woodmen of the World, 
had only praise for the machines. 
A spokesman wrote: “We have 
found that using the machines on 
correspondence and transcription 
work has proved most advan- 
tageous. In some cases, we have 
noted an increase in production in 


reveal 


Electric Typewriters, 


Pro and Con 





By WA Ll, VNoreis 


excess of 50 per cent. We believe 
that replacement of manual type- 
writers, of which we have several 
hundred, offers opportunity for 
further savings. Our experience 
indicates, however, that savings 
will result only if the machines 
are in almost continuous use.” 

The insurance company found 
that after the initial period of 
instruction and getting acquainted 
with the electric typewriters, most 
operators preferred them to the 
manual machines. “This is ap- 
parently due to the elimination 
of arm movements and reduction 
in fatigue.” 

Another insurance company, 
Michigan Mutual Liability Com- 
pany, Detroit, has used electric 
machines for a number of years. 
When the company first bought 
a few electrics, it found that con- 
siderable training was necessary 
before girls could master them. 
After the operators became fairly 
proficient, they expected more 
money because of their new skill. 

Newer models have made the 
transition from manual to electric 
typewriters much easier now, and 
Michigan Mutual doesn’t antici- 
pate as much trouble in training 
operators for any new machines 





A poll of companies using electric typewriters revealed 
varying comments, the great majority of them favor- 
able. One company cited production increases of 50 
per cent, but another complained of too much noise 
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which the company might buy. 

The insurance company now 
has 27 electric and 475 manual 
typewriters. The electrics are used 
entirely for billing, because of the 
cleaner carbons that are produced. 

The Michigan Mutual spokes- 
man for the survey still apparently 
isn’t completely convinced that 
electric models will produce sav- 
ings that will offset the higher 
price—“‘which is almost three 
times as much as an ordinary 
typewriter.” 

He also said, “So far as my 
own opinion is concerned, I believe 
that a good operator on an ordi- 
nary machine that is in good 
condition will do practically as 
much work as she would on an 
electric typewriter. A mediocre 
operator might do better work on 
an electric machine than she 
would on an ordinary typewriter.” 

The American Chicle Company, 
Long Island City, N. Y., has 13 
electric typewriters and 100 manu- 
al machines in its organization. 
The electrics are used for statisti- 
cal typing, billing, and correspond- 
ence work. Three more are to be 
added in the billing department. 

The company’s office manager 
said, “Our experience with the 
electric typewriter has been that 
it gives us excellent service and 
that the maintenance problem is 
but little greater than that which 
we experience on manually oper- 
ated machines. 

“There is no question in our 
mind that output is somewhat 
greater due to the fact that fa- 
tigue, particularly on statistical 
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work and billing, is considerably 
reduced. In our opinion this is due 
primarily to the fact that less 
finger pressure is required and 
less movement away from the 
keyboard for carriage return, etc. 
Another very important consider- 
ation on heavy copy work is that 
the operator does not feel the 
necessity for ‘pounding’ the ma- 
chine any harder to get legible 
copies.” 

Operators at American Chicle 
first thought the new machines 
were too “trigger-fast,” but now 
after using them a while, they feel 
a manual typewriter would hold 
them back. 

The office manager added his 
own personal thoughts to the sur- 
vey: “In our particular organiza- 
tion the increased noise of the 
electric machine has very definitely 
been one of the factors retarding 
its wider application to general 
correspondence work.” 

One of the largest users of 
electric typewriters contacted in 
the survey was Johns-Manville 
Corporation, New York. About 75 
electric and 900 manual machines 
are in operation there, and 
“almost, but not quite, all of our 
employees who have used electric 
typewriters say that they like 
them.” Maintenance of these ma- 
chines has not been a_ serious 
problem at Johns-Manville. 

Hamilton Standard Propellers, 
East Hartford, Conn., reported 
that several of its girls requested 
a change to correspondence work 
after they had used electric type- 
writers for the first time. This 
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Most typists said they liked electric typewriters better than manual machines, 
but they all seemed to find the transition rather difficult and discouraging 


company’s “has 
been over 10 years per machine.” 

A girl at Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, related 
her experience with typewriters. 
During her 12 years of working 
in an office, she had always had a 
good manual machine. Then an 
electric typewriter was assigned to 
her. She tried out the machine for 
a few days and was on the verge 
of calling it quits when another 
electric typewriter was brought in. 
After two weeks of getting ac- 
customed to the new one, “I fell 
in love with the machine and I 
now occasionally have nightmares 
when I think of going back to a 
manual typewriter.” 

Most of the companies replying 
to the survey mentioned the diffi- 
cult transitional step from manual 
to electric typewriters. MacGregor 
GoldSmith, Inc., Cincinnati, has 
a system for making this transition 
as easy as possible. An operator 
is given a day or two to get 
acquainted with the new machine, 
to play with the typewriter and 
find out what it will do. There is 
After this 


average usage 


no pressure at all. 


she is ready to start producing. 

Years ago before using electric 
machines on stenographic posi- 
tions, MacGregor GoldSmith made 
a test with stroke meters. The 
test lasted about 3 months, and a 
disinterested stenographer was 
shifted back and forth from an 
electric to a manual typewriter. 
She was allowed a week of rest 
between shifts. When the test was 
over, it was found that the girl’s 
production on the electric machine 
was about 19 per cent higher than 
that on the manual. MacGregor’s 
explanation for the difference: 
“This we presume is because the 
typist is fresher, and less effort 
is required to operate an electric 
typewriter.” 

MacGregor has used these new 
machines for about 13 years, and 
its office operates 44 of them now. 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., has 28 electric machines 
compared with 173 manual type- 
writers. Some of these electrics 
are used in the transcribing section 
where an incentive system is set 
up. Time-study methods proved 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Family vs. Professional 
Business Management 





Top management men are often reluctant to join com- 
panies run by family groups, because they fear that 
opportunities will be too limited. They are afraid rel- 
atives, no matter how inexperienced, will have full rein 





by Eugene Pithine 


HICH business has the best 

chance to grow and prosper: 
The business owned and managed 
by a family or the business which 
is widely owned and managed by 
hired professionals, trained for the 
jobs they hold? 

Ford Motor Company is an ex- 
ample of a business managed by 
a family. General Motors Corpo- 
ration is an example of a business 
managed by hired professionals, 
many of whom own relatively small 
interests in the business. 

There has never been anyone but 
a Ford to head the great Ford 
empire: First, the founder, Henry 
Ford; then Edsel, his son ; and now 
Henry Ford II, his grandson. 
Under the 
elder Ford the company lost first 
place to General Motors, became 
involved in bitter labor difficulties, 


management of the 


lost prestige, and suffered set- 
backs due to the whimsical and at 
times obsolete public and employee 
relations policies of the founder. 

“Too much family” is the con- 
stant complaint of management 
offered 


companies known to be strongly 


men when positions in 
under the influence of one family 

usually sons, nephews, grandsons, 
or sons-in-law of the founder. Here 
is perhaps one of the reasons that 
companies 


some family-managed 


fail to show the same progress 
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as professionally managed com- 
panies. It is difficult to engage able 
men to assume heavy responsi- 
bilities in family-controlled com- 
panies. The best men seem to shy 
away from family-managed out- 
fits. This is 
family’s tight control, belief that 


because of the 


family members will always have 
first choice of best jobs, and the 
idea that family men will not give 
free rein or award credit for 
achievement to outsiders. 

Many of gigantic 
companies, founded by strong men 
and built to world-girdling status 


during their lifetimes, have faltered 


America’s 


and stumbled after the founders’ 
deaths. Armour and Company is 
an example. J. Ogden Armour, son 
of Philip Danforth Armour, lost 
control of the family business soon 
after World War I, and the com- 
pany had a long struggle to regain 
the ground lost during his regime. 
Philip Danforth Armour laid the 
foundation of the great business 
from profits made selling meat to 
the Government during the Civil 
War. His son lost control of the 
company because of losses incident 
to World War I. 

Another great business pioncer 
who had sons who were unable to 
carry on the business he founded 
is the late E. C. 


wholesale hardware merchant. He 


Simmons, pioneer 


is often referred to as the “great- 
est sales manager who ever lived.” 
E. C. 
wholesale empire, with a great 
plant at St. 
Toledo, Philadelphia, Minneapolis, 
and Omaha. He was the first man 


Simmons built a_ vast 


Louis, others at 


to build a large sales organization 
in the modern sense of the term. 
Only a few years after his death 
the company was in trouble. It 
was merged with Winchester Re- 
peating Arms, by financial inter- 
ests who were involved in both 
companies. None of the several 
sons of E. C. Simmons showed any 
great talent in management, and 
today the Simmons Hardware 
Company is owned by Shapleigh 
Hardware Company, a one-time 
small competitor of Simmons. 

Ringling 
Brothers, who built the greatest 


The world-renowned 


circus empire ever known, left no 
heirs who have been able to con- 
tinue the building process. Each 
one of the active Ringling Broth- 
ers seemed to have some special 
talent. Each built his own depart- 
ment and assumed responsibility 
for certain phases of management. 
They built a strong organization 
of lieutenants who were superbly 
trained and whose esprit de corps 
was envied by every competitor. 
Year after year the enterprise 
grew, until the Ringling interests 
owned every major circus enter- 
prise in America. Such magic titles 
as John Robinson, Sells-Floto, 
Hagenbeck-Wallace, Al G. Barnes, 
Sparks Circus, and others came 
under the Ringling ownership. 
As each brother died the enter- 
prise seemed to lose some vital 
spark. Soon after the death of the 
youngest brother, John, there be- 
gan a period of retrenchment and 
difficulty. The 


Circus was taken off the road 


John Robinson 
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The Ford Motor Company has always been run by a Ford. Henry Ford (third from left with son Edsel) was once a partner 
of James Couzens (at left with son Frank). Henry Ford II (right) is company head today, with help from his brother Benson 


‘sent to the barn” as the circus 
people say. Sells-Floto was the 
next to go, then Hagenbeck- 
Wallace, and later Al G. Barnes 
and the Sparks Circus. 

Today the Ringling Brothers & 
Barnum & Bailey Circus is the 
only remaining circus of the 
once great Ringling empire. Fam- 
ily squabbles, lawsuits, frequent 
changes in management, and two 
disastrous fires have harassed and 
hampered John Ringling North, 
a nephew of the original brothers, 
who is now president of the cor- 
poration. While the Ringling show 
is still by long odds the “greatest 
show on earth,” as it modestly 
advertises, the enterprise is no- 
where near what it was when still 
under original management. 

On the other side of the picture 
examples of 


we have splendid 


growing, progressive businesses 
which are still in the hands of, 
and managed by, heirs of the 
founder 
joined founding families through 
marriage. 

Many observers think that the 
William Wrigley, Jr., Company is 
best-managed 


or by men who have 


one of America’s 
companies. It is progressive, far 
out ahead of all competition, and 
growing. P. K. Wrigley, son of 
the founder, is active in the man- 
agement of the company, and a 
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more diligent, conscientious man 
agement man would be hard to find. 

Then there is the spectacular 
Hormel & 


Co. meat packing and food busi 


growth of the Geo. A. 


ness, much of which has occurred 
under the management of Jay C 
Hormel, son of the founder. He 
has expanded the company into 
the canning business and has built 
a tremendous volume on several 
specialties such as soups, chili, and 
other products which tend to 
stabilize sales. He has pioneered 
relations 


in certain employee 


policies which seem to be years 
ahead of the average. His success 
built a stable, prosperous com 
munity out of Austin, Minnesota, 
headquarters town of the packing 
business. 

C. R. Sheaffer, son of the 
founder of the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company, is another heir who has 
been extremely successful in build 
ing a business to greater strength 
and stability after the founder’s 
death. Mr. Sheaffer has been 
especially active in bringing 
younger men into the management 
and in pushing the business in its 
postwar developments 

E. T. Meredith founded the 
publishing company bearing his 
name, and when he died it came 
under the management of his son 
in-law, Fred Bohen. Bohen’s man 


agement has turned a small, little 
known magazine, Fruit, Garden 
and Home or some similar name, 
into Better Homes and Gardens, 
one of the decade’s most spectacu- 
lar publishing successes. His man- 
agement has also kept Successful 
Farming as successful an enter 
editors want the 
Both fields are 
intensely competitive, with well 


prise as its 


subscribers to be 


financed papers competing on all 
sides, but Meredith under Bohen 
has chalked up a record of which 
any company could be proud. 
Study of family versus profes 
sional management seems to show 
that the family companies which 
falter or fall into other hands, 
and the family companies which 
thrive and prosper both follow 


patterns which forecast future 
results. The ones which fail seem 
to be more interested in holding 
what they have than in expanding. 
Management of family companies 
almost invariably permits un 
trained relatives to hold important 
positions which demand skill and 
training for successful operation. 
Another mistake frequently mark- 
ing the course of family-held com 
panies is the tendency to pay out 
too much in dividends and to put 
too little back in modern equip- 
ment, expansion, and stabilization. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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America’s Pacemaker Off 





The staff of ‘‘American Business,’’ assisted by its read- 
ers, will attempt to find 100 of America’s most modern, 
best-run offices. Readers are invited to nominate offices 
for inclusion. Reports will be published in later issues 





HO has the 100 most efficient 

offices in America? What com- 
panies have made the most prog- 
ress in modernizing office equip- 
ment, methods, and procedures? 
What companies operate offices 
with the lowest rate of turnover, 
the best attendance records, and 
the greatest all-around productive 
efficiency ? 

These are some of the questions 
staff of 
Bustvess will attempt to answer 
in the next 12 months. To find the 
answer we will call on every reader 


which the AMERICAN 


of the magazine to assist us. 

For many years now AMERICAN 
Bustxess has been almost the only 
magazine in which a major part 
of the editorial space is devoted to 
better methods in the office. Month 
after month American Bustvess 
has reported on improvements in 
office methods, 
equipment. It is part of our basic 
policy to report on 
homes,” for we believe that, as a 


procedures, and 
“business 


rule, offices have tended to lag be- 
hind other productive activities of 
business. 

Traditionally, the office has not 
been considered a part of the 
productive process of business. 
Historically, it has been considered 
an unproductive part of overhead. 
But for some years now many 
business leaders have considered 
the office a vital part of productive 
activities. We have come to realize 
that no production starts in the 
factory, shop, or mill until the 
office has initiated the process. In 
the office all work starts; in the 
office all work is completed. The 
old idea was that the office was a 
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necessary evil, just another over- 
head burden. The old-time busi- 
nessman felt that his office be- 
longed off in a corner, where there 
was available space which no one 
else needed. Even today it is not 
uncommon to find a fairly large 
business with an office which was 
obviously an afterthought, par- 
titioned off from the warehouse or 
factory, using the least possible 
space, with the cheapest equipment 
and tools. 

Modern business has long since 
outgrown the idea that the office is 
an unproductive part of business. 
Especially during the years of war 
production we learned that the 
work of the office could and did 
cut costs in the factory, the ware- 
house, and all other phases of 
business. Where the office work is 
properly performed there is lower 
cost, greater efficiency, and greater 
speed in every other phase of the 
business. 

Office management has come into 
its own, too. Historically, the office 
manager was a glorified monitor, 
with precious little glory at that. 
He watched the clerks, kept them 
busy, parceled out the work as 
best he could, and stayed till mid- 
night around the first of each 
month, getting out the bills and 
statements. He was always late 
with the figures, and he never 
had the proper tools or personnel 
to do the job assigned to him. 

Today the modern office execu- 
tive heads an office service depart- 
ment which is both the servant 
and leader of the entire business. 
It starts all production; it orders 
the parts and raw materials; it 


keeps a record of all costs and 
allocates those costs accurately. 
It handles the incoming and out- 
going mail, keeps the records, and 
maintains the company files and 
records. 

The modern office service de- 
partment serves top management 
by providing currently accurate 
figures of performance, produc- 
tion, and costs; furnishing the 
figures so quickly that there is time 
to correct errors or change trends 
or plans before serious harm has 
been done. Instead of a cost de- 
partment that operates as a sepa- 
rate entity, instead of an inventory 
control department which is re- 
sponsible only to itself and top 
management, instead of a filing 
and_ record-keeping department 
which mopes along with inadequate 
equipment and untrained person- 
nel, all these services are put into 
one big department in the modern 
business, under the supervision and 
control of a broad-gauged execu- 
tive. This man sees to it that each 
department serves the business as 
a whole and plays a vital part in 
the growth, progress, and pros- 
perity of the business. 

It is to spotlight and dramatize 
this new role of office management 
as a vital part of productive op- 
erations that we are conducting 
this search for 100 of America’s 
best offices. Obviously, these offices 
must serve prosperous businesses, 
with a stable earnings record. It is 
equally obvious that such offices 
must be a part of growing, pro- 
gressive businesses, which rank 
high among the leaders in the in- 
dustries to which they belong. 
They must rank equally high in 
the community of which they are 
a part. 

Every office 
selected for a place on this list of 
100 of America’s Best Offices must 
be a good place to work. It must 
be so comfortable, attractive, and 


which finally is 


have such a fair employment policy 
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Nomination Glank 
Entries for “AMERICA’S PACEMAKER OFFICES” 


(100 of America’s Best Offices) 


ICES 


that it attracts the better type of 
employees for all departments. The 
finest, most modern equipment it 
is possible to buy, will not in itself 
deserve a place on this list of 
especially good offices. Everything 
else must be in harmony. Working 
conditions, the tools used, the em- 
ployees, and the company respon- 
sible for it all must be consider- 
ably above average. 

Nor will one outstanding de- 


Rules 
Every office nominated for inclusion on the list of 


AMERICA’S PACEMAKER OFFICES must be the office of a 
well-rated, well-managed company, in a legitimate busi- 
ness, established long enough to be “well seasoned.” 


—_ 


iS) 


. Offices nominated may be housed in private office build- 
ings, or in rented quarters. Where housed in rented 
quarters consider only the office equipment, furnishings, 
and operation. Do not count against the office any poor 
conditions existing in the building which the owner of the 
office cannot control. 


. Offices nominated should be checked for: 


partment serve to win a place on 
this list of 100 Pacemaker Offices. 
The office must be well balanced, 
with each department dovetailing 
with all other departments. For 
example, a newly furnished office 
with new furniture, floor coverings, 
and new decorative features will 
not necessarily qualify. The com- 
pany policy, its standing in the 
community, and the general work- 
ing atmosphere must be equally 
modern. 

There is a nomination blank ac- 
companying this article. Readers 
may use this blank to nominate of- 
fices and companies for inclusion 
in the list. Nomination blanks will 
be furnished office management as- 
sociations, service clubs, and all 
members of the office supply and 
equipment industry. 

Nominations will be carefully 
screened and checked. Staff mem- 
bers or especially appointed com- 
mittees will visit all offices which 
are finally selected for the list for 
a final check-up and to obtain 
facts about the methods in use in 
these offices. 

A point system will be used to 
determine ratings of the offices, 
thus eliminating any chance of 
personal prejudice. 

Nominations will close August 
1, 1950. First reports of the 100 
offices selected will appear in the 
January 1951 issue and in later 
issues. Readers are invited to write 
for an extra supply of nomination 
blanks which will be furnished 
without cost. 


Ww 


A. Modern, efficient machines, furniture, systems, and 
equipment. 
. High level, efficient lighting. 
. Neat, orderly, streamlined arrangement. 
. Ventilation, heating, cooling, air conditioning. 


. Low employee turnover resulting from modern, fair, 
broad-gauged employee relations policies. 


. Their efficiency as a whole. One efficient, well-equip- 
ped department will not be enough to win a place on 
the final list. 


- More than mere physical equipment, which, no mat- 
ter how nearly perfect, does not necessarily create a 
well-run office. Nominate only offices which are well or- 
ganized, well managed, and are a real credit to the 
business served. Each company nominated must have 
a stable profit record. 


HOW FINAL CHOICE WILL BE MADE: From the nominations 
received, visits and check-ups will be made by the staff of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS Magazine to determine the final listing 
of America’s Pacemaker Offices. Listing will be published 
January 1951, with descriptions, photographs, and data about 
the offices selected. Deadline for entries is August 1, 1950. 


Teer off here and return to AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago @, Ill. 
I nominate the company below as having one of ‘‘America’s 
Pacemaker Offices’’ in 


Name of Company 


Name of Office Executive 
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The bill of material here is being used 
in checking purchased items in the 
new 1950 Ford passenger automobile 


AID to be the first complete 

compendium of its kind ever 
developed by any company, a 
complete bill of material for each 
of its end products has been pro- 
duced by Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 

A bill of material is essential 
for effective scheduling of produc- 
tion, material and parts purchas- 
ing, material handling, material 
and tool coordination, balance and 
making 


control of production, 


engineering changes, control of 
material changes and obsolescence, 
forecasting 


inventory turnover, 


manpower requirements, control 
of facilities to minimize capital 
investment, development of cost 
controls and studies, and other 
purposes, 

Many companies employ such 
bills of material in one form or 
another and every efficient manu- 
facturer must have such informa- 
tion, either in a single summary 
or else on many different pieces 
of paper in many categories. 
Before Ford developed its present 
bills of material, for example, it 
was sometimes necessary to search 
through thousands of engineering 
releases, materials specifications, 
production control forms, or 
engineering parts lists to find de- 
Some of the 
information that is now available 


sired information. 
at a glance at the bills of material 
formerly was not available from 
any source within the company. 


As an example, on one occasion 





Before Ford Motor Company developed bills of ma- 
terial for its end products, numerous delays and fruit- 
less efforts resulted when certain information was re- 
quired. The same facts are now right at the fingertips 





Ford needed to know what sizes 
and amounts of sheet and coil 
steel would be used in one of its 
plants, and it took a number of 
people considerable time to gather 
the information. At present, a few 
people could find the same infor- 
mation in a few days by using the 
equipment on which bills of ma- 
terial are produced. 

In developing the present bill 
of material, Ford desired to list 
all information concerning each 
including data not 


part, some 


previously available within the 
company, in a single line across 
the sheet. The information pre- 
viously did not include such data 
as weight per piece, stock multiple 
length and width, pieces per 
multiple, and source of rough ma- 
terial used in parts and assemblies 
procured from suppliers. To ob- 
tain this information, the pur- 
chasing department sent a letter 
to suppliers, asking them to fill 
out a form to supply the desired 
data. 

As finally adopted, the bill of 
material form is 14 by 20 inches 
and contains 18 column headings. 
The first column is for listing the 
general parts classification, such 
as engine, body, chassis, etc. 
numbers are the 
same as used throughout the Ford 
organization. Thus, if analysis of 
brake lines and fittings should be 
requested, all parts in No. 6F 
would be selected. 

The date of the latest blueprint 


Classification 


or blueprint revision is entered in 
the second column and the release 
number in the third. 

The part number is listed in 
column four; the part or assembly 
name is listed in column five. 

Column six is for listing the 
number of pieces required per as- 
sembly or vehicle at the given 
application. It is not necessarily 
the total usage for the part in a 
complete vehicle. 

Column seven contains data on 
material specification and chemical 
and physical requirements neces- 
sary to procure rough or finished 
materials. 

In column eight are specifica- 
tions of material thickness, diame- 
ter, gauge, etc. Column nine is 
headed “Stock Size Ordered.” 

Next is a “Code of Changes 
by Month and Column.” A code 
letter indicates the month in which 
the latest change went into effect. 
Following the code letter may be 
either a number or a plus sign; 
the numeral or numerals indicate 
the columns of the bills of material 
in which revisions occurred. The 
plus sign indicates that revisions 
occurted in more columns of the 
bills of material than space allows 
to designate. 

The weight of one piece of the 
rough material is listed in column 
11 and in column 12, headed 
“Stock Multiple Length & Width,” 
the figure given defines the size 
of material required per cycle of 
machine. 
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By Dwight G. 
Baird 


Column 13 indicates the number 
of pieces per stock multiple, and 
column 14 designates the source 
of the rough material. 

Column 15, headed “Finish 
Source,” is subdivided into columns 
for buyers’ numbers, to be used 
if the material is bought outside, 
and department numbers, to be 
used if the material is produced 
by Ford. Column 16 shows, by 
means of a code, the kind of finish 
on the material, such as plate, 
paint, ete. 

Column 17 contains the weight 
of the finished material per piece, 
and column 18 denotes the usage 
of the part or assembly. An “x” 
is shown in the appropriate column 
under this heading to indicate the 
model or models on which the part 
is used, in the quantity per ap- 
plication, as shown in column 6. 

These sheets are grouped by 
vehicle and by categories, in 
numerical order, and bound in 
loose-leaf volumes. There are nine 
volumes for the entire Ford line, 
including passenger cars, trucks, 
and tractors. Total number of 
pages is about 3,000. 

Changes are constantly being 
made, of course. Copies of all 
engineering information releases, 
materials specifications, engineer- 
ing parts lists, and other releascs 
pertinent to the bills of material 
are directed to the bill of material 
section where a group of parts 
list compilers posts the changes to 
the bills of material for reprinting. 
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People in this department receive copies of engineering and other releases 
from which they post changes to the bills of material to keep them up to date 


Graphotype machines along wall are used to emboss data directly on to metal 
plates, and Addressograph listers print information on Multilith master forms 


Instead of reprinting only thos« 
pages of the bills of materials in 
which changes are made, and ask 
ing users to substitute these fo: 
the old pages in their binders, the 
complete volumes are reprinted 
each month. They are not dis- 
tributed as complete volumes, 
however, as to do so would entail 
delay. Instead, complete sections 


are distributed as soon as they 


are finished, and users are in 
structed to replace the old sections 
with the new ones in their binders. 

Each volume contains a page 
of instructions, a page of abbrevi 
ations used in it, a page of Ford 
plants and department numbers, 
and a numerical list of Ford and 
Lincoln-Mercury buyers. 

How to produce the bills of ma 


(Continued on page 43) 
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President Lachman's office is furnished with a table and a filing cabinet instead of the usual desk with drawers. An un- 
usual feature of the electric typewriter shown at the left is that it types 5 lines to the inch instead of the usual 6 lines 


John Plain Combines Mac 


Korean was 


HEN a 


hired recently at John Plain 


young 


& Company in the bookkeeping de- 
partment, he was asked if he could 
operate an adding machine. “No,” 
said he, “but I’m pretty good on 
the abacus.” 

Someone suggested that it would 
be a good idea to get the young 
man an abacus, move his desk up 
front, and thus dramatize the fact 
that John Plain uses, side by side, 
some of the oldest and newest of- 
fice devices! Officials at John Plain 
say they can prove that, in a num- 
ber of cases, hand methods are as 
efficient as machine methods. 

The company didn’t achieve its 
reputation by sticking to out- 
moded ideas when modern methods 
would have been more efficient. Nor 
did the company consider a home 
spun reputation more important 
than better service to customers. 
The fact, however, that John Plain 


does a mail-order business only in 


18 


towns with fewer than 5,000 peop| 
helps give a homey touch to the 
company. 

John Plain moved into new of- 
fices recently, but its old offices 
have been described as having the 
“atmosphere of a super-sized 
country store.” Customers from 
crossroads like Little Rock, South 
Carolina; and Moon, South Da- 
kota, were said to feel at home if 
and when they visited the offices. 

The new offices, however, are not 
basically different from the old 
ones. There are no pneumatic 
tubes, conveyor belts, or rows of 
office machines that turn out re- 
ports automatically. The offices 
are spacious, well lighted, and sur- 
prisingly quict for the number of 
workers. There are typewriters in 
use, including both manual and 
electric machines. Too, several 
Comptometers are in operation. 

Although there are some ma 


chines, they are in the minority, 


John office 
work is done by hand. All posting 


for most of Plain’s 
is done manually, and as orders 
come in every day they are “ticked 
off” on a ledger listing every item 
in the company’s catalog. If a 
John Plain 


know the 


executive wants to 


number of orders re- 
ceived for any one item during the 
day, he can quickly add the checks 
(or “ticks”) to get the total. 

In another part of the new of- 
fices, a visitor might notice a clerk 
stuffing papers held together with 
a rubber band into a filing cabinet. 
There is obviously no separation 
made of the many papers, and im- 
mediate identification might seem 
difficult. This file, called the “cash 
anything” file, is another of the 
many methods at John Plain that 
seem old-fashioned—but which, in 
reality, are more efficient than 


would appear possible at first 
glance. 


The men responsible for these 
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At John Plain & Company, girls in the same office 
operate modern electric typewriters near girls who 
post orders by hand. President Harold Lachman 
has reasons for combining the old and the new 





ideas are President Harold Lach- 
man, one of the company’s co- 
founders, and Treasurer Walter 
H. Richter. They developed meth- 
ods over many years of experience, 
and sometimes only after an 
opposing idea had been unsuc- 
cessfully tried. 

Let’s go back to the “cash any- 
thing” file, as an example. The 
papers that are bundled into this 
cabinet are receipts, envelopes, and 
other notes that have any connec- 
tion with bank deposits made at 
that time. One bundle contains all 
papers for one deposit. When some 


customers mail their checks, money 


orders, or currency to John Plain, 


ine and Manual Methods 


they merely drop them into en 
velopes with their return address 
stamped in place. Others may write 
a note and say that the check en 
closed is for a certain bill. 

This money, then, is deposited 
as it is received by the company. 
When the money is safely in the 
bank, the 
papers are bundled together and 
stuffed into the file. There has been 


little necessity for digging out 


envelope s and other 


any of these papers. If a custome: 
does write and ask about a par 
ticular check he mailed on a ce1 
tain date, it can be located without 
much trouble by going back to th 
deposits for that time and then 





running through the right papers. 

Mr. Lachman said a compli 
cated filing system would require 
additional personnel, take more 
space, and cost more money, and 
he doesn’t see that it would be 
worth the little use it would get. 

Another point of simplicity at 
John Plain is best illustrated by 
Mr. Lachman’s own private office. 
He works at a table instead of a 
desk. The table top is the over 
hanging type that is convenient 
for small conferences. Mr. Lach 
man wanted an uncluttered work 
ing space, with plenty of leg room, 
and he didn’t want to push back 
his chair every time he opened a 
desk drawer. 

A metal cabinet at his left holds 
all papers, lay-out materials, and 
other things that he needs from 
time to time. Since the 5-inch 
drawers are deeper than his mate 
rials require, Mr. Lachman has 
devised a shallow tray that slides 


(Continued on page 46) 


A girl (left) files in the ‘‘cash anything’’ file. A good op- 


erator (below) can ‘‘tick off’’ more than 900 orders a day 





The Fifth of a Series 


The President’s Salary 


WHAT 103 MANUFACTURERS PAY THEIR CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


A Mitsill Seuss 


F the left-wingers have their way, 
the present Congress will be 
pressured into amending the law 
which regulates companies whose 
securities are listed on the stock 
exchange so that all corporations, 
big and little, will be required to 
publish the remuneration received 
by the chief executive. It is argued 
that publicizing salaries has been 
a good thing for the economy since 


tion of salaries would have about 
the same effect. At any rate, the 
president’s pay check has become 
a matter of considerable interest 
not only to stockholders, but also 
to employees and competitors. 

A survey of the remuneration 
received by the chief executives of 
a representative group of Ameri- 
can companies, in various indus- 
tries and with varying sales 
volume and profit margins, indi- 
cates that the average salary of 
the presidents in the group was 
$25,711 in 1949, plus an average 
bonus of $6,474 for the year 1948, 
paid in 1949. The break-down of 
this study is shown in the ac- 
companying charts. The average 
salary is 55.8 per cent greater 
than in 1939. 

Is it too high or is it too low? 
This is the question which many 
employees are asking. It is the 
stockholders are 
the question the 


question the 
asking. It is 
Collector of Internal Revenue is 


asking. It is the question the 


banker is asking. It is the question 
the creditors may be asking, if 
the company should find itself in 
trouble. 

Labor leaders have steadfastly 
insisted that company presidents 
are overpaid and that no man is 
worth more than $25,000 a year 
to the average business. They have 
pointed a long finger at the com- 
pany which pays its president 
$100 a day, while the men on 
the production line earn only $10 
a day. A Chicago president, whose 
salary was under attack by a 
union organizer, called his 500 
employeés together and told them 
how much he was getting and how 
much he had left after taxes were 
paid. He asked each man to divide 
salary by 300 
working days in the year. Then 
he asked them to divide the result 
by 500, the number of workers 
who depended upon him to run the 
business. He asked for the answer. 
It was 12 cents. “Now,” he said, 
“divide that by 8, the number 


the remaining 





Position 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 


Estimated Share in 
Employees’ Retirement 


Participation 


Salary under Bylaw 


it tended to bring the president’s 
pay check into line with what the 
Treasury considered “adequate” 
compensation. Such a _ reduction 


oe XI1,as Amended and Insurance Plans 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
and of Executive Committee $93,750 
60,000 


$123,750 $11,716 

44,797 7,556 
48,000 31,927 10,296 
35,000 30,195 6,015 
48,000 990 6,901 
32,250 8,415 3,954 
24,333 99,000 1,694 
18,750 27,720 3,224 
14,625 32,67 3,787 
29,500 7,548 4,465 


President 
: Vice President 
would leave more profits for dis- Vice President 
tribution to stockholders. Since Vice President 
corporations are creatures of the Vice President 
Vice President 
state, some lawmakers feel that ; 
Secretary 
the state has a perfect right to Manager Advertising Dept. 
say what a company can and Supt. of Leaf Buying 
cannot do. While it may not be Solicitor and Assistant to 
. = r Chairman of Board 
feasible to put a limit on the salary P ; 
z : . Supt. of Manufacturing 
a company pays its president, as 
was proposed, requiring publica- 


29,666 742 1,344 
17,600 36,135 2,533 
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OW Aor 05.o1tive time and 


makes every day’s work 
easier—more productive 


@ Here is a new concept of executive furniture. 
Strong, sturdy, well-designed in the best, modern tradi- 
tion, and built for the busiest executives. Here is a 
complete set of ‘working tools.’’ Desk, two conference 
tables, waste basket, bookcase, telephone cabinet. 


@ Built and designed from suggestions of America’s 
busiest executives who have used Lincoln Furniture for 
more than 60 years. 


@ There is nothing else like it on the market. The 


very best custom designs, with custom-built quality and 
workmanship, minus the custom-built price. 


@ Your secretary can pull up one or two tables, 
place the chairs, and you are ready for an informal con- 
ference or a director's meeting in less than five minutes. 
It is really difficult to believe that executive office suites 
of this design and workmanship are available at factory, 
horse-sense prices. You will want to see this line at the 
nearest Lincoln dealer’s store. There is one near 
you. Write and we'll tell you where. 


thor cD 5 ro TREN 


2739 WEST CHICAGO AVENUE 
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* CHICAGO 22, 


ILLINOTUS 





of hours we work each day, and 
you get 114 cents. Do you think 
you are paying me too much to 
provide the work?” And the an- 
swer was a resounding “No.” 

But it is not always practical 
to call employees together and talk 
over the salary question. In most 
cases a labor agitator who makes 
an issue out of the big salaries 
the “brass hats” pay themselves 
gets away with it. The workers 
wonder if perhaps they ought to 
join the union and make the “fat 
upstairs divide their pay 
with them. 


cats” 


Then there is the disgruntled 
stockholder whose ideas of what 
the company should pay its officers 
are based on what he makes. Being 
human, he is not willing to concede 
that the man who is running the 
business is any smarter than he. 


In fact, there are three things 
most Americans are quite sure they 
can do better than anyone else: 
(1) Edit the newspaper they read 
every day, (2) run the business in 
which they own stock, (3) govern 
the country in which they live. So 
a stockholder making $10,000 a 
year sees no reason why the com- 
pany should pay its president 
more than $10,000 a year. Not 
having the job of hiring a chief 
executive for the business in which 
he owns a few shares of stock, he 
can afford to himself 
freely at stockholders’ meetings. 


express 


The stockholder does not realize 
that the president’s experience and 
seasoned judgment are of great 
value to the company, and are not 
easily duplicated. 

Most of the 
proached by our editors in making 


companies ap- 


this survey felt that because of 
the public relations’ angle, the 
president’s salary was especially 
important. There was the problem 
on one hand of keeping an execu- 
tive, skilled in profit-making, satis- 
fied with his compensation; and, 
on the other hand, there was the 
problem of how much the company 
could afford to pay its president 
for his contribution to the profits 
of the And 
stated, there was the public re- 
How 


president’s salary look when it was 


business. then, as 


lations’ angle. would the 


published in the proxy statement, 
or perhaps in the newspapers? 
How would it compare with what 
other companies were paying? 
How would it compare with what 
officers and 


other department 


managers in the same company 


were paid? 








SALARY AND BONUS PAID PRESIDENTS 1939 - 1949 


Annual 
Sales 1939 1949 1948 
Salary | Salary | Bonus 


Annual 
Sales 19:39 1949 1948 
(000 Salary | Salary 
omitted ) 





Line of Business Line of Business 


Bonus (000 
omitted ) 


$8,500 & 250 
9,000 3,000 
$2,000 
12,000 
16,800 
36,000 
20,000 
16,950 
30,000 
15,000 
38,000 
12,000 8,000 
10,000 1,000 
30,000 500 
66,000 
19,990 
19,250 
24,000 
15,000 
16,000 
18,000 
35,000 
22,000 
18,200 
$2,500 
36,000 
36,150 
25,000 
9,000 
20,000 
15,000 
15,000 1,500 
40,900 | 15,000 
45,000 |'% profit 
24,000 
35,400 
60,000 
90,000 
115,000 
30,000 


& 250 
7,000 
4,000 
2,800 


$5,200 

6,000 
10,000 
12,000 

7,800 
14,700 
12,000 


Electrical 
Finance 
Foundry 
Foundry 
Foundry 
Foundry—Gray Iron 
Foundry—Malleable [ron 
Foundry—Steel 
Furnishings—Home. 
Furniture 

Furniture 

Furniture 

Insecticide and Fertilizer 
Insurance 

Insurance 

Insurance 
Insurance—Fire 
Insurance— Life 
Insurance—Life 
Insurance— Life 
Insurance—Life 
Insurance— Life 
Investment Trusts 10,000 
Laundry 700 
Lumber 1,750 
Machinery 8,000 
Machinery 5,000 
Machinery 1,500 
Machinery 1,000 
Machinery 1,000 
Machinery 800 
Machinery— Brewing 3,000 
Machinery—Heavy 14,000 
Machinery—Machine Tools | 12,767 
Machinery—Machine Tools| 4,000 
Machinery—Machine Tools| 3,000 
Manufacturing 93,000 
Manufacturing $1,000 
Manufacturing 18,000 
Manufacturing 15,000 


Asbestos 
Agricultural Tools 
Apparel 
Automotive Dealer 7,000 
Automotive Dealer 3,500 
Automotive Dealer 220 
Automotive Parts 30,000 
Automotive Parts 21,000 
Automotive Parts 7,000 
Automotive Parts 3,500 
Automotive Parts 1,250 
Automotive Parts 1,250 
Banking 
Bottler 
Boxes— Folding 2,600 
Brushes . 2,600 
Building Specialties 850 
Cabinets—Radio 5,000 
Canned Foods 15,000 
Canned Foods 6,000 
Chemicals 
Chemicals 
Chocolate 
Cigarettes 
Citrus Fruits 
Communications— Broad- 
casting 500 
Communications— Radio 2,500 
Communications Equip- 
ment— Radio 
Contractors and Developers 
Department Store 30,000 
Distillery 1,000 
Drugs 500 
Dry Cleaners 700 
Dry Cleaners 285 
Electrical 50,000 
Electrical 4,000 
Electrical 1,500 
Electrical Appliances 5,500 


$1,800 
3,500 
18,000 


$18,000 
20,000 
15,800 
10,000 
5,200 
6,000 
17,200 
14,900 
25,000 
5,000 


#55,000 
18,500 
40,000 
60,000 
15,000 
33,000 
35,000 
32,000 
37,500 

7,200 
15,000 
30,000 
50,000 
24,000 

6,000 
15,000 
24,000 
44,000 
35,000 

6,600 
18,000 

8,320 
12,500 
50,000 
18,000 


Lamp Tubes 
$2,775 
4,800 
6,000 
14,000 
16,000 
25,000 
5,000 


2,000 
16,000 
15,000 


1,100 
8,800 
1,840 
7,500 

15,000 
2,500 
47,000 
4,167 
35,000 
94,000 
7,500 


4,500 
4,000 
1,750 
2,000 


8,000 
25,000 
10,000 
24,000 10,000 
24,000 

6,000 


3,000 
24,000 

7,884 
15,000 
15,000 
10,000 

5,000 
10,000 
12,000 
10,000 
13,000 

5,000 
11,400 
20,500 
12,000 

4,800 


12,000 
2,000 
3,500 

13,000 

15,000 
8,450 

18,000 


25,000 


13,450 

2,000 
10,000 
130,000 
10,000 


12,500 
42,000 
18,000 


4,300 


34,000 
25,000 15,272 


50,000 


32,000 
75,000 


1,000 


1,000 
7,600 


3,600 
7,100 
25,000 
25,000 
12,000 
15,000 
6,500 
35,000 


9,000 
55,000 
25,000 
25,000 
12,000 
25,000 
10,000 
93,500 
16,000 
50,000 
15,000 


5,000 
15,000 
57,000 
27,000 


6,000 
2,000 


15,000 

9,000 
37,380 
30,000 
60,000 
25,000 


8,500 


2,000 
5,000 5,750 


12,000 10,000 
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Overtime begins at 9 A. M. 


F YOU’RE PAYING for hand methods of 

doing paperwork which could be done by 

machine, it’s just like paying overtime rates all day 
every day. 

With Addressograph simplified business methods, 
descriptions, numbers and names are put on paper 
at least thirty times as fast as a typist can do it— 
and with perfect accuracy. Addressograph methods 
do for the office what straight-line production does 
for the modern factory. Clerical costs are cut into 
small fractions. 


You can use these modern methods in every de- 
partment of your business— wherever information 
has to be written and rewritten. In small business 
or large corporation you can use Addressograph 
along with present systems, routines and other 
business machines. Stop paying “overtime” rates 
for paperwork. Call the Addressograph man for 
full information on this proven method of cost 
reduction. Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio—manufacturers of production 
machines for business records. 


Addressograph 


TRADE MARK 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
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SALARY AND BONUS PAID PRESIDENTS 1939 - 1949 


Annual 
ales | 1939 1949 1948 
Salary | Bonus 


Annual 
Sales J 
(000 Salary 

omitted ) 


1939 | 1949 1948 


Selery | Bonus Line of Business 


(000 |, Salary 
omitted ) | 


Line of Business 


Nursery | $1,200 | $9,000 | #10,000 | $ 500 
Optical Products | §,000 | 12,000 | 20,000 | 5,000 
Packages—Fruit and Veg...| 1,000 9,755 | 15,448 |Included 
15,000 | 15,000 | 10,000 in salary 
10,000 | 27,500 Paint 1,250 12,000 5,000 
19,000 2,903 || Paint 900 3,600 8,400 
Manufacturing 4,500 3,600 | 12,000 | 25,000 | Paper 10,600 | 14,400 | 17,907 
Manufacturing 4,000 | 25,000 | 40,000 Paper Products | $,000 | 13,000 | 25,000 7,271 
Manufacturing 4,000 25,000 Paper Products 1,200 7,000 | 12,000 
Manufacturing 4,000 52,800 Paper Products 950 | 15,000 | 21,000 
Manufacturing 3,500 8,285 | 10,208 Petroleum 100,000 | 35,000 | 60,000 5,760 
Manufacturing 3,500 12,500 30,000 Petroleum Pipe Line 1,200 | 12,000 | 14,000 1,091 
Manufacturing 3,000 | 25,000 25,000 Petroleum Products 35,000 | 42,000 | 50,000 | 45,000 
Manufacturing 3,000 15,000 = 30,000 Pottery $,000 | 12,000 | 24,000 | 10,000 
Manufacturing 2,500 12,600 6,000 | Poultry and Eggs 25,000 8,500 | 25,000 
Manufacturing 2,400 20,000 1,000 || Printing 1,125 | 7,500 | 24,000 1,400 
Manufacturing 2,000 12,000 Printing 800 7,000 | 10,000 
Manufacturing 2,000 30,000 1,250 | Printing. | 750 | 10,000 | 20,000 
Manufacturing 2,000 1,200 30,000 2,500 | Publishing | 11,000 | 24,000 | 24,300 | 12,670 
Manufacturing 2,000 12,000 4,000 | Publishing | 4,500 44,000 3,000 
Manufacturing 1,250 24,000 Publishing 480 8,000 | 18,000 ; 
Manufacturing 1,200 35,000 Publishing 120 4,800 6,000 | 500 
Manufacturing 1,000 20,000 Real Estate 7,200 | 15,000 8,000 
Manufacturing 1,000 17,500 500 | Sausage 2,300 7,200 8,500 1,400 
Manufacturing 900 24,000 Seeds | §,000 6,000 | 15,000 
Manufacturing 730 13,000 2,600 |Sheet Metal 600 | 12,000 | 18,000 - 
Manufacturing 650 | 12,500 | 24,000 1,000 || Shoes 78,000 | 12,000 | 23,000 | 13,000 
Manufacturing 600 | 10,000 7,800 25,000 2,500 
Manufacturing 600 5,000 7,200 25,000 7,500 
Manufacturing 500 5,200 15,000 12,000 
Manufacturing 10,000 20,000 20,000 4,000 
Meat Packer. 9,000 7,500 | 18,000 65,000 | 20,000 
Metal! Products 8,000 12,000 | 40,000 2,500 | Textiles 20,000 5,000 
Metal Products 6,000 | 25,000 | 40,000 | 15,000 || Tools 12,000 
Metal Products 3,500 | 10,000 | 15,000 3,300 | Tools—Small 20,000 | 30,000 
Metal Products 2,500 7,500 | 15,000 | 15,000 || Transportation—Air Line. . 5,000 
Metal Products 900 ‘ 12,000 8,000 | Tree Care Service | 5,000 
Metal! Products 130 | 4,500 | 12,000 630 || Wood Products 17,500 
Metal Products 20,000 | 30,000 | 17,000 | Wood Products 6,000 
Motion Pictures 300 3,000 10,000 


$3,250 $37,500 $33,333 
20,000 35,000 8,600 
20,000 | 24,000 


Manufacturing $12,500 
Manufacturing 8,000 
Manufacturing 7,000 
Manufacturing 6,500 
Manufacturing 6,000 
Manufacturing 6,000 


28,890 
13,200 
11,696 
19,400 


12,500 
35,000 
20,000 
10,000 
16,000 


15,000 || Signs—Neon 1,250 

10,000 || Steel 7,000 |.. 
Syrups 500 8,000 

18,000 


10,000 Tailoring 
extiles 25,000 
10,000 


12,000 


11,000 














Because of the devastating dent. If the company considers the retirement pay. By this means 


impact of taxes upon salaries in 
the upper tax brackets, a growing 
number of companies are intro- 
ducing considerations, other than 
immediate salary, into the presi- 
dent’s remuneration. For example, 
the proxy statement of R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company, cov- 
ering the 1949 operations, states 
the remuneration of its directors 
as shown in the accompanying 
table. 

It will be noticed that this 
statement makes no adjustment 
for Federal taxes paid by each 
director, as do the proxy state- 
ments of some large corporations. 
Companies which show the total 
remuneration received, without 
mention of the net after taxes, 
take the position that to do so 
would establish a dangerous prece- 


president’s pay on the “take-home” 
basis, then the union would be 
justified in expecting that the 
company absorb the income tax 
deductions made from employees’ 
pay checks, in negotiating a pay 
hike. Companies which make the 
tax adjustment on the 
statement contend that not to do 
so gives people the idea their 


proxy 


officers are receiving excessively 
high salaries; when actually, be- 
cause of the high tax bracket they 
are in, there is not a great deal 
left. It seems to be one of those 
situations where labor relations 
and public relations are in conflict. 

As more and more companies 
establish retirement plans for their 
officers, we find that an_ in- 
creasingly larger part of their 
remuneration is in the form of 


the chief executive, when the time 
comes for him to move up to 
chairman of the board of directors, 
at a nominal salary or perhaps 
no salary at all, gets the benefit 
of being in a much lower tax 
bracket. If his entire remuneration 
while he was chief executive had 
been in the form of salary and 
bonus, the increased tax rate he 
would have to pay would absorb 
most, but not quite all, of the 
difference. With the prospect that 
high taxes on individual incomes, 
as well as corporate incomes, will 
be with us for some time to come, 
ways of deferring the president’s 
compensation until he retires from 
the active management of the busi- 
ness are very much on the minds 
of those who direct the destinies 
of America’s corporations. 
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IT’S THE 





A BIG PACKAGE 
OF COMFORT 
FOR THE BOSS 





vod form ALUMINUM 


ero. us 


COMFORT MASTER 


EW hard-working business and pro- 

fessional men realize how much 
physical and mental energy is wasted 
when they use an old fashioned and 
poorly designed office chair. 


A Goodform Comfort Master, tailor- 
fitted by five adjustments to your 
individual body, will automatically 
produce good seated posture. This will 
help you to breathe better, sit straighter 
without conscious effort, and get proper 
back support. Good seated posture will 
reduce fatigue and promote health. 


Nothing in the office is so personal as 
the chair in which you spend 15,000 to 
20,000 hours during a ten-year period. 
Contrast the cost of a good chair to your 
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salary in that ten-year period. The 

uestion is, can you afford not to use a 

somfort Master? 

Why not try one in your own office for 
ten days without obligation? For more 
information just write The General 
Fireproofing Company, Department 
Be. Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


=Gaa 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





© GF Co. 1960 


In style, comfort and quality, 
Comfort Master is in a class 
by itself. Here are a few of its 
outstanding features: 


1. Five simple controls adjust 
to user: (1) raise or lower back; 
(2) move back forward or back- 
ward; (3) adjust angle of back; 
(4) raise or lower seat; (5) regu- 
late tilting of seat. 


2. Welded, heat-treated 

frame will not dent, 
bend or break. Cannot split, 
splinter or warp. 


3. Satin-smooth, anodized 
finish never tarnishes. Washing 
with soap and water keeps clean 
and sparkling. 


4. Foam rubber cushioning 
on seat and back is resilient, 
cool, comfortable. Retains shape 
and springiness permanently. 


5. Upholstery of buyer's 
cholee — all-wool Bedford cloth 
or modern plastic-coated fabric. 
Wide selection of colors. 


6. Rugged chair irons de- 
signed specially for Comfort 
Master. Four of five adjustments 
controlled by i 


8. Pays for itself. Prorated 
ten-year cost is under 6¢ a day— 
less than the value of one m.nute 


S50 compere the Goodform Aluminum 
Comfort Master, No. 3129, point by 
point, with any other executive chair on 
the market and see for yourself why the 
Comfort Master is the chair for you, too. 
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New Filing System Saves 
00 Per Cent Space 


INCE installing a new filing 

system, Lutheran Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Waverly, 
Iowa, has saved about 50 per cent 
in office space and hundreds of 
dollars in wages. The new system 
requires five fewer operators, and 
turnover of the seven employees 
who now handle the files is 
negligible. 

Before the new 
Lutheran Mutual had an _ out- 
moded filing setup that was costly, 


installation, 


overcrowded, and disliked by em- 
ployees. Records were housed in 
two-tier tub files, and two depart- 
ments were required to do the 
work—one to select and return the 
cards, and another to do the actual 
posting. “Finders” had to stand 
over 


for the top tier or bend 


for cards in bottom tier, and 
morale in the office was at a low 
ebb. The cards were packed so 
tightly that their edges were being 
ruined by groping fingernails. In 





Lutheran Mutual Life Insurance Company replaced 
bulky tub files with rotary files and saved an amaz- 
ing amount of space, at the same time making the 
employees happier and reducing the turnover rate 





turn, some fingernails were broken. 

Trays in the top file were 
greased so that they would slide 
easily, and grease sometimes was 
found on records and on em- 
ployees’ clothes. Too, the cards in 
the bottom tier were hard to see. 
On top of all this, the files were 
inadequate, but there was no room 
for expansion. 

With these problems, Lutheran 
Mutual began to experiment with 
filing systems. There were some 
limitations from the beginning, of 
course. The company had records 
up to 40 years old, and a system 


i 


Lutheran Mutual's new filing installation replaced outmoded tub files that 
covered twice the area required for these streamlined, easy-to-get-at units 
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that would incorporate these cards 
was desired. Transcribing the in- 
formation to new cards naturally 
would have consumed a great deal 
of valuable time, since there were 
about 155,000 cards. Special care 
had to be taken so that the cards 
were not mutilated in any way. 
The company spent 2 years 
investigating various filing devices, 
and E. T. 


secretary, gave considerable time 


Koopman, assistant 


to the project. A rotary record 
file manufactured by Herring- 
Hall-Marvin Safe Company was 
finally selected. 

There were many things about 
this rotary file that attracted both 
workers and executives at Luther- 
an Mutual. One feature was that 
the company’s own cards could be 
placed in the file immediately, 
without any changes being re- 
quired. The cards were held in 
place by binders when upside down 
in the file. The edges of the cards 
didn’t actually rest on the binders, 
since heavier guide cards were a 
fraction of an inch deeper and 
thus carried most of the weight. 

Another factor that influenced 
the selection was the automatic 
“Vv” that was made in the cards 
when the rotation is stopped. The 
cards automatically separate, 
forming a large “V.”’ The operator 
does not have to insert a marker 
to keep her place; she merely lifts 
out the card, makes the posting, 

(Continued on page 49) 
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AUTOMATIC 


MULTIPLICATION 
is the distinguishing 
feature of a 


MODERN 
CALCULATOR 


Amount to be multiplied 
is set here 


MULTIPLICATION ON A MARCHANT 
1S AUTOMATICALLY POSITIVE— 

the touch of a key enters the 

correct multiplier digit, and gives 
the answer SIMULTANEOUSLY... the 
PAYOFF in Figurework Production! 


The Marchant Man in your phone book 

is ready to prove by a demonstration 

on your own work that multiplication on a 
Marchant is easier and faster. If your need 
is temporary, rent a Figuremaster. Phone the 
Marchant Man today or mail the coupon to 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, 
Oakland 8, California. 
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Answer eppeers here 
simultaneously 


Multiplier is 
entered here 


FIGURE FASTER 


MARC 


I1CA'S FIRST CALCULATOR 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Oakland 8, California a4 
Please send me free information about 

the new Figuremasters 


Fully re ie Semi besoenesicl 1 Rental L_] 


Name— —— 








Address 





City 








Institute Gets Machine 


Used by Churchill 


OME of the original love letters 
and other writings of famous 
men have become almost priceless 
as they increase in age. If someone 
happened to unearth an unknown 
manuscript written by Abraham 
Lincoln, it would undoubtedly 
prove a valuable item. 

The inventions of our modern 
times bring many changes, how- 
ever, and in many cases there are 
no original manuscripts to file for 
aging. When this happens, the 
next best thing apparently is to 
make a museum piece of the 
mechanical instrument that pro- 
duced the manuscript. That is 
what happened in the case of 
Winston Churchill’s memoirs. 

A dictating machine was used to 
record the memoirs and other im- 


portant letters, and the machine 


was recently presented to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The presentation was made 
by Herbert Gfroerer, chairman of 
The SoundScriber Corporation of 
New Haven, Connecticut. Mr. 
Gfroerer presented the instrument 
to Dr. Vernon D. Tate, director 
of libraries at the institute, at a 
ceremony in the office of Professor 
John E. Burchard, dean of 
humanities. 

Mr. Gfroerer, a graduate of the 
institute in 1916, visited Mr. 
Churchill in England in December 
and brought back with him letters 
dictated by the former 
minister. The letters were to Dr. 
James R. Killian, Jr., president of 
M.I.T.; and Dean Burchard, who 
was chairman of the institute’s 
Mid-Century convocation at which 
Mr. Churchill spoke last year. 
These letters were delivered with 
Mr. Churchill’s dictating machine. 

In commenting on the gift to 
the institute, Dean Burchard said 
in a_ brief 


prime 


address during the 
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ceremony in his office at M.I.T.: 

“Scholarly libraries have prop- 
erly been interested for many 
years in the manuscripts written 
by great men and sometimes in the 
implements—pens and_pencils— 
with which important documents 
have been inscribed . . . 

“We are very happy, as an in- 
stitution which is interested in the 
advancement of technology and its 
effects upon culture, to receive the 
dictating machine upon which one 
of the very great men of our time 
has dictated some of his most im- 
portant writings and speeches, and 


which, therefore, like the pen of 
old, has served as the tool by which 
the first manuscripts (the records) 
were made.” 

The instrument presented to the 
institute was later replaced by a 
specially designed model which by 
means of a voice relay starts re- 
cording the instant Mr. Churchill 
starts speaking. The former Prime 
Minister used the first machine for 
dictating a message to The Sound 
Scriber Corporation, thanking th 
company for making it possibl 
for him to dictate his memoirs 
rapidly. 


Winston Churchill waits for inspiration before settling down for a session 
with the dictating instrument he used to record memoirs and other writings 
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“We don’t 
wear the same 
size dresses.. 





Please don’t ask us to work with office 
machines mounted at the same height’’ 


Yes sir, Mr. Boss, we need different height desks 
for our typewriters and other office machines. You 
wouldn’t expect us to wear the same size hats, 
coats, dresses, shoes. We’re different at every 
measurement. 

And please don’t make the common error of 
expecting the chair adjustment to give us com- 
fortable, sensible, ache-proof posture. For some of 
us, our feet will be left dangling if the chair is 
high enough to reach our machines; and for 
others our knees will be almost up to our chins 
if the chair is low enough for comfortable, error- 
free machine operation. 

We want to respectfully remind you that the 
new Jackson Secretarial Desks have a typewriter 
table so cleverly made that it adjusts to three 
different height positions. We can select the one 


a) JASPER OFFICE FURNITURE CU. 
JASPER, 
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height that gives us correct posture. With this 
correct posture, our backs and shoulders won't 
ache. We’ll make fewer errors. We'll. write’ better 
letters, better reports—and turn ont mbre lines too. 

Of course you already know that Jackson Desks, 
made by Jasper Office Furniture Company, are 
used in thousands of America’s 
best-known offices. Jasper Office 
Furniture builds durable desks, 
in styles, sizes and finishes suit- 
able for everybody from presi- 
dent down to the newest typist. 

Shall I send today for Jas- 
per’s new booklet, “Lower Office 
Costs”? It tells how we can 
refurnish our office and pay for 
the furniture with the savings. 


ULC E UU EDEN NeoE Poe enROnennaganONEOE OER TONT 


CULLEN COP ENE aRENnOsnERBNON ADEN naNnENTERETY 


UY, 


INDIANA 





Machine Makes Record 
Of Airway Reports 


FTER an Army fighter plane 

crashed into a commercial air 
liner in Washington, D. C., late 
last year, there were many dif- 
ferences of opinion about instruc- 
tions that were given from the 
control tower. 

Even if the confusion had been 
cleared up to the satisfaction of 
everyone, the 55 passengers killed 
would, of course, have been unable 
to show their appreciation. In an 
effort to make records of such 
cases and determine causes, the 
Brush Development Company has 
produced a tape recorder. The 
unit is said to be capable of re- 
cording 14 channels at the same 
time, and makes possible an exact 
record of all reports and com- 
munications between both pilots 
and control tower operators. 

The unit was demonstrated at 
the recent Airways Communica- 


tions Conference in Cleveland. 


Three control tower operators 
from the Cleveland Municipal Air- 
port issued instructions to pilots 
from a local Air Force Reserve 
unit, and various conditions of 
flight were duplicated. Six incom- 
ing microphones were in constant 
use with the three control tower 
men giving all instructions over 
three outgoing microphones. 

After a period of recording, the 
conversations were played back, 
selecting one channel at a time. 

The equipment is supposed to be 
located on the ground at an air- 
port, and so it can have no ad- 
vance information whenever a 
pilot wants to communicate with 
the ground station. To make sure 
all messages are received, two re- 
cording units are actually re- 
quired, since one picks up just be- 
fore the other exhausts its tape 
supply. Each machine is supposed 
to operate for about 4 hours. 


This machine was designed to record all communications between airport con- 


trol towers and pilots, thus offering a way to determine causes of crashes 
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Therefore, according to this sched- 
ule, an attendant has to change 
reels only once every 8 hours, and 
no other particular attention is 
necessary. 

Since mechanical failures are al- 
ways possible, a third stand-by 
tape transport mechanism is usual- 
ly provided which will automati- 
cally take over. 

For reproducing the messages, 
a fourth tape transport mechanism 
is provided which is associated 
with two play-back amplifiers. 
Each of these can be connected to 
any one of the 14 channels. Thus, it 
is possible to listen simultaneously 
to two recordings which have been 
made at any one instant and cor- 
relate the respective times to the 
events. 

Company engineers said that it 
is generally considered satisfac- 
tory to keep recordings for about 
15 days, when the messages can be 
erased and the tape used again. A 
total of 90 tape reels is required 
for each installation. 

A former air lines pilot who at- 
tended the conference said, “Now 
that equipment is available to re- 
cord both sides of the conversa- 
tion, I believe it should be installed 
in every station in the country that 
gives out radio information to 
pilots.” 

The ex-commercial pilot is 
Elmer Van Sickle, now president 
of Cleveland Aircraft Products 
Company. He said that a record is 
kept of all tower instructions to 
the pilot, but no record is made of 
the pilot’s acknowledgment of re- 
ceipt of this information. 

In case of an accident, of course, 
the pilot can declare that he re- 
ceived no instructions from the 
tower—which may or may not be 
true, and which ordinarily could 
not be proved. 
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10 ORGANIZED REPORT 


IBM ACCOUNTING MACHINES PUT FACTS IN ORDER... 
PROVIDE INFORMATIVE REPORTS... WHEN NEEDED 


Nothing is so important to efficient business 
administration as the ability to grasp the 
full meaning of situations as quickly as they 
arise. But nothing is so unprofitable as 
unorganized facts, which fail to provide the 
information necessary to meet these situa- 
tions effectively. 

IBM Accounting places you in the best 
position to meet each situation as it arises. 
It does this by means of electronic and 








electric machines which perform a// major 
accounting operations. This equipment au- 
tomatically processes information recorded 
just once in IBM Cards, and prepares finished 
records, analyses, and other documents from 
the same cards—with an accuracy and speed 
far surpassing manual means. 

A demonstration will show you quickly 
how IBM Accounting can be profitably 
applied to your own organization. 

















How Impartial Adviser Reduced Grievances 


(Continued from page 9) 


the parties were able to settle 
many issues that ordinarily would 
have been fought out bitterly in 
hearing. And, 
parties 


an arbitration 
equally important, the 
were developing an increased un- 
derstanding of the problems under- 
lying mutual 
discussions with the mediator and 
between 


grievances. The 
the regular meetings 
union and management provided 
the means by which the source of 
complaints could be recognized, 
tackled, and without 
wasting valuable time and energy 
on winning an argument or prov- 


corrected, 


ing the other fellow wrong. 

How really effective this new 
approach could be when the issues 
were basic and the stakes were 
high was demonstrated in Decem- 
ber 1949, about 4 months after 
the experiment began. The com- 
pany was facing a crucial decision. 
The firm had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to bid upon vitally needed 
production contracts, which, if 
secured, would keep things hum- 
ming for well over a year. But 
stability of labor relations and 
labor costs were essential in order 
for the firm to safely undertake 
such long-term commitments. 

Yet management was faced with 
uncertainty on these matters. Pro- 
longed collective bargaining nego- 
with the union were 
anticipated in the spring of 1950, 
since the existing collective bar- 
gaining agreement permitted the 
union to reopen the contract at 
that time. More seriously, if 
agreement could not be reached 
by May 15, 1950, the union was 
free to call a strike. The officials 
of the company were well aware 
of what that would mean to pro- 
duction, since 2 years earlier a 
bitter and prolonged strike had 
completely crippled production 
and prevented the company from 
meeting its customer commitments. 
In the face of this potential labor 
instability and 


tiations 


increased costs, 
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the officers of the company not 
only hesitated to make any long- 
term contracts with its customers, 
but were seriously considering 
selling the plant. 

This dilemma was presented to 
the impartial mediator by the ex- 
ecutives of the company. Pursuing 
the same techniques which had 
been so successful in the adjust- 
ment of day-to-day problems, the 
mediator approached the union 
frankly, setting forth all the facts. 
He pointed out that it was to the 
union’s best interests, as much as 
to the company’s, to do everything 
possible to remove the uncertainty 
which impeded the decisions of top 
management. The mediator also 
pointed out that if the company 
were assured of continued labor 
stability, its officers could prompt- 
ly make far-reaching production 
commitments which would provide 
greater employment security for 
present workers and possibly more 
jobs in the future. On the other 
hand, failure to remove this un- 
certainty might well result in un- 
employment for all, since the 
company might be forced to sell 
the plant. 

Instead of waiting 3 or 4 months 
when negotiations were scheduled 
to take place, the union repre- 
sentatives agreed to give the 


matter immediate consideration. 
The seriousness of the company’s 
recognized, and, 
statesmanlike, the repre- 


sentatives promptly decided to give 


position was 
union 


the company whatever assurance 
was necessary to permit manage- 
ment freedom of action to expand. 

At the mediator’s 
conference between officers of the 


request, a 


company and the union was called 
for that 
history was made at this meeting 
insofar as this firm and union were 
concerned. For the union officials 
assured management that there 
would be no strike during 1950; 


very afternoon. Labor 


there would be no demands for 


wage increases, pension programs, 
or other benefits affecting costs 
during 1950; and the company 
could count upon complete labor 
stability for at least a year and 
a half, or until May 1951. No 
concessions were requested by the 
union in return for these guaran- 
tees. In good faith, engendered 
by the previous har- 
monious relations, the union 
representatives took 
structive steps to express their 
confidence in the firm’s new ap- 
proach to industrial relations. 
The above illustration contains 
no formula or that is 
necessarily universally applicable, 
but it does serve to reveal the basic 
nature of an educational process 


months’ 


these con- 


system 


and an effective mechanism which 
can be profitably followed by any 
company, small. The 
parties in the collective bargaining 
relationship often need someone 
whom they can both trust and to 


large or 


whom they can look for objective 
evaluation and practical alterna- 
tive suggestions. Because he has 
the confidence of the parties, the 
perspective of trained objectivity, 
and familiarity with the specific 
industrial relations problems of 
the company with which he is 
associated, the permanent impar- 
tial mediator can serve with great 
effectiveness as a catalytic agent 
to bring the parties together for 
mutual understanding in their 
daily relationship. 

Ideally, the permanent impartial 
mediator should be compensated 
jointly by both parties as is the 
case with 
partial arbitrators. However, this 
is not absolutely essential, as has 
been demonstrated in the example 
given above. The writer looks for- 
ward to the time when permanent 
impartial mediation is as accepted 
a technique in the prevention of 
labor-management disputes as per- 
manent impartial arbitration is in 
the judging of such disputes. 


most permanent im- 
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Increase Office Morale with 
Keopol/ Office Furniture ... 


a Profitable Investment 


You know that one of the essentials in maintaining office morale is giving 
the worker a sense that his job is important. A functional Leopold desk 
gives the worker just this feeling 


You benefit from greater productivity, reduced employee turnover 
that mean added profit for you 


The Leopold dealer in your community is an experienced office planning 
counselor. Call him, today, for specific suggestions profitable for you. 
If not known, write us for his name and address 


tHE LEQQO/S vourany 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 


MEMBER OF THE WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
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announcing 
the new Remington 


. . » following close on the exciting announcements of 


THE REMINGTON Electri-conomy 


THE REMINGTON DeLuxe Noiseless 





THE REMINGTON Personal 


Super-riter—created out of the world’s longest experience in 
typewriter production...77 years of it! Super-riter—efficiency- 
tested to save on office typing costs—sleek, functional in design. 
The Remington Super-riter will perform better... faster... at 
measurably less cost. Here’s why: 
e Tempo-touch action! Speeds type-bars to printing point— 
permits faster typing—truly responds to the touch and rhythm 
of the individual operator. 
e Super-Plus values! The Super-riter has everything for feather- 
ease, less fatiguing typing: finger-fitted keys, one full inch 
Longer Writing Line, exclusive one-key Keyboard Margin 
Control, exclusive Perfect Positioning Scale...you get all these 
and more with Super-riter. 
For your needs 
we have no reason 
to recommend anything but 


the right machines and systems. 


MAKE THE Sigoer-riter SAVINGS TEST 


We make them all 
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Remington Rand, Room 1221, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
0 Please send me FREE bulletin, “An Efficient Typing Station” 
on the superb new Remington Super-riter. 

O) Please arrange to have your representative call to perform the 
FREE Super-riter Savings Test in my office—without obligation, 

of course. 


IN YOUR OFFICE TODAY! 


Name 
Company 


THE FIRST NAME IN 
TYPEWRITERS 





Address 


City Zone State 


er eee eae oe 
Dems cee coe Ge Ge a Ge oe om oe oe oe 
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Howl 
Cut heavy payroll 
production costs 








x 


. . . by having your payroll records 
prepared the modern, efficient way! 


EGARDLESS of how competent 
your office force may be. . 


. . it cannot possibly compete with our 
high-speed alphabetic and numeric 
tabulating machines that are specially 
designed for payroll work. 


Furthermore, you cut payroll pro- 
duction costs because you pay only 
for the time these machines are work- 
ing for you! 

Your complicated payroll registers 
and other payroll data are proved 
accurate before you receive them— 
and they are delivered to you on time. 

Why not get rid of those payroll 
headaches once and for all? Find out 
how much this efficient and confi- 
dential service can save you month 
after month! 


Send for this 


informative 
brochure now! 


Other tabulation services: Let us 
tabulate your sales, orders, prices, 
costs, inventories, vouchers, special 
reports and other statistics—just as 
we have been doing for many of 
America’s leading firms for half a 
century. Write to: 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


CHICAGO © BOSTON © #£DETROIT 
MONTREAL © TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave, New York 13, W. Y. 
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‘Family vs. Professional 


‘Management 


(Continued from page 13) 


Stockholding relatives often de- 
mand big dividends. 

This case may or may not be 
typical, but it happened and has 
happened often enough to show 
why family-managed companies 
fall behind. During the depression 
it became 
salaries in a well-known company. 


necessary to reduce 
The president’s son and the presi- 
dent’s son-in-law went scot-free of 
salary reduction at a time when 
all other executives, including the 
president, took drastic cuts. 





In this particular case, five 
men resigned as a 
against this 


and nepotism. The company never 


important 
protest favoritism 
recovered from the loss of these 
men and was later split into two 
companies, and a promising part 
of the 


new group. 


business was sold to a 


In another company—which 
marched to the front of a highly 
competitive industry but lost 


ground rapidly after the founder 


| died and left the business in the 


hands of three sons, two nephews, 
and two sons-in-law—the key po- 


sitions were doled out to relatives. 





Only a few of them were highly 
None of them 
stupid, lazy or negligent, or dis- 
sipated. They just lacked the vital 


competent. were 


| spark that makes a business grow. 
They were always unwilling to 
bring in 


outside management 
talent or to hire management as- 
sistance. This particular company 
had extremely aggressive compe- 
tition and could not keep pace 
third 
place it has fallen to seventh or 


with it. From second or 
eighth place in its industry. 

Family-managed companies tend 
to become smug, self-satisfied, and 
unduly interested in preventing 
loss. What these managements fail 
that 


goes 


to understand is any com- 


pany either forward or 


backward. It never marks time or 


stands still. There is no such thing 
as “holding what we have.” Too 
often it seems that family-managed 
concerns become intent on 
servation 
expansion. The result is dry rot, 


con- 
rather than on sound 
faltering, and, in many cases, loss 
of position. 

Despite the fact that many of 
the family-managed companies are 
prosperous and have long earning 
records, many executives feel it 
is a mistake to accept employment 
from companies which are in the 
hands of a small group of blood 
relatives. The outsider, no matter 
how able he is, frequently “gets 
his ears pinned back” when he 
makes progressive suggestions. His 
talents are likely to be 
appreciated in a_ professionally 


more 


managed company, many observers 
say. 

The roll call of companies once 
in the hands of a few 
seems to grow smaller and smaller 
every day. Even the Swift and 
du Pont organizations now have 
presidents family. 
There are no Studebakers active 
in the top management of the 
famed Studebaker Corporation at 
South Bend. The Rockefeller 
influence is strongly felt, it is 
claimed, in all Standard Oil com- 
panies; but the Rockefeller men, 
all of whom seem unusually able, 
are not 
Standard companies. It took 
General Wood, no relative of 
Julius Rosenwald, to build Sears 
Roebuck and Company to its 
present commanding position, even 
though Mr. Rosenwald did lay a 
deep and solid foundation. 

George Eastman had no family 
to inherit the Eastman Kodak 
Company, but he built and trained 


relatives 


outside the 


active in the various 


a strong organization to carry 
on. The founders of Coca-Cola, 
whose vision created an empire 
out of a 5-cent soft drink, turned 
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|" Saar knows that a Business Study 


A lw a Ss by Esasco as a preliminary to investment, 
) is a virtual blueprint for action that helps 
executives arrive at sound, practical 
decisions. This conclusion is being reached 
a 4 00 TS, “§ SS lep by more and more industrial executives and 
(Tr) - 
bankers who are planning to finance a new 
business—secure additional working capital 


T O S OUND —purchase a going concern—or refinance to 


expand existing facilities. 


CAPT TA LL Such a study analyzes the important factors 


affecting existing businesses or new business 

LT INVEST, ENT. V4 ventures. It also indicates the earnings that 
such enterprises may anticipate. It offers 
concrete suggestions to solve problems that 
are known or uncovered by the study, 


plus an evaluation of the benefits from 
recommended changes. 


The reason Ebasco Business Studies have a 
reputation with business executives for 
completeness, accuracy and dependability is 
the fact that they are prepared by experienced 
consultants with the cooperation of EBasco 
specialists in engineering, finance, taxes, 
appraisal and other phases of business and 
industry. 


The next time you have a capital 
investment problem, call cn Exsasco for a 
Business Study. No obligation for 
preliminary discussions, of course. 


Write for the booklet “‘Business Consulting Services’’ 
describing in detail Ebasco’s work in this field. 
Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. R, 

Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y 





EBASCO 
_ BUSINESS STUDIES 
ANALYZE: 
Organization 
and Personnel 
Budget Control 
System 
a* ae Capital 
“ , Requirements 
Market Potential 


2 Sales and 
Distribution 


e * 
"Meg, ont 
New Product 


Appraisal lnourance Possibilities 


Budeet Pensions pa om 
— Purchasing ompetition 


Business . 
mn Pricing EB ASCO SERVICES may oat 
Consulting _— Cost Control System 
eon ng Research INCORPORATED Production Control 

4 . 
Construction ea NEW YOR K O Patti Contre! 
Financial . CHICAG nventory Contro 

S J é ~ 

industrial Methods" vow : System 
Relations WASHINGTON, D.C. Insurance Programs 


Inspection bagand 
& Expediting Traffic Engineering 
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Plant Location 
and Layout 














| the management over to men out- 
| side the family. They have piled 
one success on top of another. 
One wonders where Johns-Manville 
| Corporation might be today if son 
Tommy, he of the many wives, had 
| stepped into the company to im- 
| pose his whimsical ideas on the 
management and policies. 

It seems plain that family- 
managed companies come to bat 
with two strikes against them after 
the founder’s death, unless the 
management is willing to throw 
out incompetent or laggard rela- 
tives, turn the management over 
to trained and skillful men, and 

| plow back into the business large 
sums to insure its future. 

And it cannot obtain the men 
to carry out these policies so long 
as top positions and titles are in 
the hands of family members who 
do not have the motive to fight 


A NEW, SPEEDIER, COST-CUTTING 
PHOTO-COPYING MACHINE 


FOTO-FLO 


Copies anything written, 


DAYLIGHT typed, printed, drawn or 
OPERATION 
NO 


DARKROOM 


photographed in actual, 
reduced or enlarged sizes. 


MAKES UP TO FIVE 
18” x 24’’ PRINTS 
A MINUTE 


For any business requiring a daily production 
of copies of charts, blueprints, payrolls, news 
articles, advertisements, contracts, correspond- 
ence, photos, etc., the new FOTO-FLO is ideal. 
It soon pays for itself in convenience, speed, 
economical operation. Through its automatic 
timer and print transport mechanism, FOTO- 
FLO insures uniform processing and shorp, 
legible prints. Manufacturers, banks, insurance 
companies, newspapers, department stores and 
government departments will find FOTO-FLO 
the answer to fast, low-cost photocopies. Our 
branch office experts will gladly survey your 








Write Dept. 50-76 
for descriptive folder 
showing what FOTO- 





FLO can do for you 


HALOID 


@ Saves Eyestrain 

© Promotes Accuracy 
© Increases Production 
Adjustable to Vision 


o Will take any size to desk 
copyup to 20 inches © Holdsyour notebook 


7 


Attachments for copying from wider sheets: 
15-inch eye guide extension—$1.10 
20-inch eye guide extension—$1.25 


FREE TRIAL OFFER —We will be glad to or- 
range for a 10 day FREE TRIAL of a RITE-LINE 
COPYHOLDER. No obligation. 


e Can be put away in 
drawer when 
not in use 


 Portable—does not 
have to be attached 





RITE-LINE CORP. AB-4 
1025 - 15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send us o RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER with the 
understanding that we may return it without charge 
within ten days. 


Nome 
Firm — 

















specific needs. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


) Machines * Photograph 


A sensational new carbon-interleaved form 

for rapid office intercommunication and 

replies. Fills a long felt want for mes- 

sages, inquiries and instructions within 

your organization and to outsiders. 

© So Easy to Use! 

© Provides Follow-Up Copy! 

© Compels Attention and Demands a Reply! 

© imprinted With Your Name and Address 
(Optional) 

© Two Sizes: 8.” x 1” and 81,” x 11” 
Write tor sample and prices on your letterhead 


aceneo aLten WATTS co., we. 


Makers of Better Business Form: Since 1887 
216 William St. New York 7, N. Y. 
Plants: New York City, Newark, Belleville, N. J. 








hard for business survival. 





Tour Europe 


EVENTY industrial executives 

from Massachusetts sailed from 
New York late last month to visit 
European industrial centers. 

The executives will visit manu- 
facturing plants in France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Germany, and 
England; and some members of 
the group will include Norway and 
Sweden in their schedules. The 
party returns to America on 
April 27. 

Purpose of the tour is to get 
first-hand information on present 
economic conditions and to find 
out what effect the Marshall Aid 
program is having on the people 
in Western Europe. Many execu- 
tives, too, are interested in de- 
veloping new business opportuni- 
ties for their industries. 

Chairmen of the tour will be 
President Harry G. Stoddard, of 
the Wyman-Gordon Company: 
and Roger N. Heald, chairman of 
the board of the Heald Machine 
Company. Both companies are in 
Worcester. 
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SOME OFFICES all but call out the 
Marines to do it. 


in brass on all kinds of jobs. 1. What is selling; what is not. 


And unlike any machine, your 2. What is on hand...and how 


Never an easy job, tabulating is 
sometimes made a bigger, noisier, 
costlier chore than it need be. 

Large and complex machines 
that require specially trained per- 
sonnel are fine for some jobs. But 
they hike overhead fast unless 
used constantly. 

Inexpensive, flexible McBee 
methods and machines enable 
your present personnel to double 


present personnel knows your 
business, your customers, your 
policies, your problems. 

With McBee Keysort, your pres- 
ent personnel can do many of the 
things that big machines can do... 
and do them with less fuss, less 
noise ...quickly and accurately. 

Take inventory, for example. 
McBee Keysort can report daily, 
at less cost than any other method: 


long it’s been there. 
3. What must be bought or made 
. when, 

Leading executives in almost every 
kind of business are relying more 
and more on McBee to save them 
time, money, work and worry. 

That’s why McBee sales have 
multiplied sixfold in a few years. 

There's a McBee man near you 
Ask him to drop in. Or write us. 


O| 


IOI OO 


Bhs | 








J 


\ 


} 
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This is the magic McBee Keysort card. 
With your present personnel, without costly in- 
stallations, McBee Keysort provides you with 
accurate and useful management controls at 
less cost than any other system. When notched, 
the pre-coded holes along the edges make this 
card mechanically articulate. They make it easy 
to collect a wealth of data . . . classify it. . . file 
it... find it ... use it... quickly and accurately. 





ON NYWST IVS 


O00 





Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17. N.Y. Offices in principal cities 


‘ The McBee Company, Lid., 310 Spadina Ave., Toronto 2B, Ont., Can. 
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FOR LARGE MAILERS... 
high speed, electric models with 
automatic stamping and sealing. 
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A Postage Meter 
for the small mailer...! 


PB’s new DM desk model postage meter 
permits even the smallest office to get rid of old 
fashioned stamps and stamp-sticking . . . for good! 

All you have to do is dial the 

postage value you want, press 

down the lever! And that’s all! 

To seal the envelope, merely slide 

flap through moistener. Simple! ... The DM prints 

postage right on the envelope—for any class of 
mail. Handles parcel post, too. 


Prints dated postmark, too...as well as a 
small optional advertisement! 

The DM protects postage against any loss, 
damage or “‘borrowing’’. .. and accounts for every 
penny of postage automatically! 

For any office—no matter how small—a DM 
provides the convenience and economy of metered 

mail—as well as the prestige of 

the modern meter stamp, and 

costs so little any office can 

afford it! Phone the nearest PB 

office now . . . or write direct to Stamford for a free 
illustrated booklet! 


PITNEY- BOWES 


Postage Meter 


PITNEY- BOWES, Inc. 
2129 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of the postage meter . . . largest makers 


of mailing machines . . . offices in 93 cities in the 
U. S. and Canada. 


Electric 
Typewriters 


(Continued from page 11) 


that an operator with an electric 
machine could produce 6 per cent 
more on the average than a manual 
operator. The latter, therefore, 
has a “handicap” of 6 per cent. 
In spite of this difference in pro- 
duction ratings, Pitney-Bowes has 
no trouble getting volunteers for 
electric typewriters. And no girl 
has ever wanted to change back 
to a manual machine. 
Pitney-Bowes has experienced 
no great maintenance problems, 
although “in a few cases we have 
|had too many repair calls which, 


|though not increasing our cost, 


have annoyed our operators and 
slowed production.” 

An Iowa businessman wrote that 
“The world is machine- 
crazy now, and people sometimes 
are apt to buy anything that has 
a few more wheels, cogs, and belts, 
whether or not there is any ad- 
vantage in it.” 

This man, a spokesman 


whole 


for 


| Newton Manufacturing Company, 


Newton, Iowa, said that “some 
offices have gone cockeyed and 
put in all electric typewriters. I 
doubt if that’s wise but I would 
say that there certainly was a 
place for a few of them in every 
office of this size.” 

This company has 2 electrics 
compared to 46 manual machines. 
The two electric typewriters “are 
very satisfactory, although nat- 
urally a little more temperamental 
than an ordinary typewriter.” 
Newton Manufacturing Company 
will “probably buy another elec- 
tric typewriter or two, because we 
definitely feel they have their 
| place.” 

The White Motor Company, 
| Cleveland, has 11 electric machines 
}and uses them for typing multiple 
| copies and various forms. They are 
| liked there because the typewriters 
for a 





“eould be set uniform 
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CRISIS in the AWFUSS 


YOU GOTTA FIND SPACE WELL-A-WE MIGHT 


This orderly, stream-lined office now accommodates 11 more 
workers than originally. Although it saves thousands of dol- 
lars yearly in increased efficiency, no one can compute the 
values of improved worker spirit, the impression made on 
visitors and customers, the comfort and ease with which 
work is done. 


NZ 
~~ 





Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 
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Office Space Expanded with 
Good Arrangement and 
Proper Equipment 


Globe-Wernicke dealers assist their cus 
tomers to make the best use of available 
office space, and to increase the efficiency 
of office operations. 


This is no hokus-pokus of the self-styled 
“expert”—it is the practical functioning 
of trained men with years of experience 
in adjusting the mobile factors of People 
and Papers, into the stationary factors 
of Equipment and Space. 


It reflects credit on the customer who 
made the changes, and on the Globe 
Wernicke dealer who suggested and as 
sisted. 


Direct savings will pay for the changes 
and new equipment in about two years. 
Thereafter the savings show as increased 
profit. 


I'he fact that Globe-Wernicke equipment 
was chosen is a tribute to the superlative 
design and quality of the equipment 
and to the professional services of the 


G-W dealer. 


In all major markets there are alert, 
competent Globe-Wernicke dealers listed 
under “Office Equipment and Furniture” 
in your classified telephone directory. 


See them regarding every type of office 
system, equipment and supplies. 


P pe 
y Y 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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EASIER — 
posting 


Machine Posting 


means 


FASTER | 


‘posting 


with the H-H-M Hatiral’ ROTARY RECORD FILE 


The easier you can get ledgers into writing position, and dispose of them 
afterward, the faster will be your posting ... by machine as well as by 
hand. The H-H-M Natural ROTARY RECORD FILE expedites post- 
ing by providing: facilities that enable you to use more time for posting 
by saving time handling records. It has no compressors to adjust . . . 
holds up to 6,000 records, eliminating tray shifting ... places easily for 


natural reach at machine or table ... holds working “V” wide open 
without position markers ... brings all records to the one right-working- 
position at the touch of a switch... 
as it brings the next one into position... 
for signaling and proving ... uses your standard card records, on any 
grade of paper, without punching or special preparation. 

Let your local H-H-M 
reports, and demonstrate how to Improve Record Controls and Reduce 
Costs. Ask for a copy of the H-H-M guide, “How and How Long 
Should Business Records Be Kept?” Write today. ; 


disposes automatically of one record 
offers a wide choice of controls 


Dealer show you users’ “Systems-At-Work” 


REPRESENTED ~<S: WORLD WIDE 
HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
Builders of the world’s finest . . . Rotary Record Files © Insulated Record Files © Steel 
Transfer Files © Safes © Money Chests © Vault Doors © Bank Vault Equipment 
Drive-in Windows © Night Depositories ©® Stainless Steel Hospital and Building Equioment 





.. Courtesy of Dayton Power and Light Co. 
| “proved 





stroke.”” Maintenance has not been 
a great problem, and it would be 
hard to compare the electrics that 
are in action 8 hours a day with 
the old manuals. The only disad- 
vantage was when operators “were 
switched from standard machines 
to these (electrics), where there 
was a change in keyboard. Where 
the girls worked on them regularly, 
they liked them.” White, with one 
exception, uses electric typewriters 
with only capital letters. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 
Cleveland, has electric machines 
in its order-writing and bookkeep- 
ing departments. The company re- 
ported that the typewriters have 
very satisfactory and 
made it 


have possible for the 


| operators to get out considerably 
| more work with less effort.” 


Several companies answered the 
survey by saying they had only 
one, two, or three electric type- 
writers in their offices, and they 
have found them satisfactory— 
but these companies feel their ex- 
perience is too limited for them 
to be giving advice to others. 

There were only three or four 
companies in the survey that do 
not have any electric typewriters. 
A couple of them are now investi- 
gating their advantages and dis- 
advantages, and expressed strong 
interest in results of this survey. 

In the entire collection of letters, 
only one told of rejecting electric 
typewriters. The letter was from 
Monumental Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Baltimore, which had tried 
them out during 1949 in its policy- 
writing department. In this de- 
partment, policies are written and 
agents’ collection book sheets are 
rewritten. The latter operation 
requires a couple of one-space 
tabular stops. None of the ma- 
chines available at that 
provided this spacing—the mini 


time 


mum being three spaces. 

Monumental’s tests indicated 
that the “time gained from some 
of the work was offset by the loss 
of time due to the lack of the 
tabs.” With these re 
sults, the company decided not to 
install any of the machines—at 


least not until this one objection 


one-space 


was overcome. 
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Bills of 
Material 


(Continued from page 17) 


terial on sheets of such size, with- 
out using codes to such an extent 
as to make the data practically 
valueless, was quite a mechanical 
problem. An unusual combina 
tion of Addressograph-Multigraph 
equipment was adopted, which has 
proved to be quite satisfactory 
so far. 

In utilizing this system, all data 
concerning each part in a bill of 
material are compiled, then em- 
bossed on type GG Addressograph 
plates. These then are 
assembled into frames, two plates 
per frame. One plate in each frame 
prints four lines, the other prints 
five lines. Next, the frames are 
tabbed in accordance with the data 
embossed on the plates. There are 
12 tabbing sockets on each frame, 
and each tab provides 5 positioas 
for automatic selection in print 
ing, making a total of 60 positions. 


plates 


Combinations of positions can be 
arranged to provide numerous 
other selections. 

The bill of material section uses 
4 Model 6380 Graphotype ma- 
chines, 8 No. 1900 multi-column 
listers, 2 No. 6066 Multigraph 
printers, and auxiliary equipment. 
Additional rented 
when the project was initiated, 
about a year ago. Approximately 
94,000 Addressograph plates are 
in use in this section. 

Plates are filed in 


categories and in break-down se- 


machines were 


trays by 


quence under categories. As re- 
quired, operators pull their trays 
in numerical order, place them in 
cabinets that hold 12 trays each, 
and wheel them to their machines. 
Each operator runs two listing 
machines simultaneously. The first 
machine prints the upper plate in 
the frames and the 
prints the lower plate, on Multi- 


second one 


lith master forms. 
One master is imprinted in the 
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when you use this 
new Kodak paper 


You'll see the difference .. . with 
any type of office contact photocopier 
. . when you use Kodagraph Contact 
Paper. Your letters, charts, and other 
originals are reproduced sharper, 
clearer...in dense photographic 
blacks, clean whites. And the job is 
easier, more economical than ever be- 
fore—no split-second timing... no 
wasteful trial-and-error testing. 


eceim your present 
photocopier 


That’s because this new Kodak photo- 
copy paper has wide latitude . . . and 
amazing uniformity—from sheet to 
sheet, package to package 

There’s nothing new to buy but 
the paper itself. You'll be pleased 
with the price, delighted with the re- 
sults! So make your next order 
Kodagraph Contact Paper .. . and see 
the difference yourself, 


Kedagraph Contac? Paper 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE OFFICE COPY FIELD 


Mail coupon for 
FREE booklet 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of your new booklet, “Modern Drawing 
and Document Reproduction,” giving all the facts on Kodagraph Contact Paper. 


Name_ etteeiiaeiinient 
Sleaas petal 

Company— 

Street_ 

City 


State 


Position , 


yr. 














CUT DOWN COSTLY 
OFFICE SPACE... 


with \\ rent-saving 
WILTSHIRE MODERN 


A Wiltshire Modern desk will reduce space requirements 
for a single employee by many square feet. At $3 per 
square foot average annual rent . . . Wiltshire Modern desks 
for your entire staff will enable you to consolidate your office 
at a substantial rent reduction. 
Wiltshire Modern does away with extra floor space required 
to house auxiliary office equipment. This self-sustaining 
wood desk line successfully handles ‘‘big’” work loads . . . 
competently . . . effortlessly. 
An investment in Wiltshire Modern is an investment 
in rent economy. Ask to see “‘Wiltshire Modern by Imperial” 
at your dealer . . . NOW. 


. 
wiltshire modern 
THE “RIGHT” DESK LINE FOR YOUR OFFICE 


Wiltshire Modern 
Executive desk, 

one of the complete 
Office line. 


* 
Emperial 
desk company 
EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 
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| important, and 


first machine, another in the sec- 


| ond. Thus, by using two 3-column 
listers and two companion masters, 


which are 14 by 10 inches in size, 
they are able to produce a single 
horizontal line across the two 
masters having a maximum num- 
ber of 240 characters. 

The companion masters then 
are placed side by side in a 
Multigraph machine and from 
them the 20-inch-wide bill of ma- 
terial sheets are printed, in the 
required quantities. 

In addition to producing a 
complete bill of materials for each 
of the Ford end products, the bills 
of material section produces many 
special selections from the material 
in its files. Much thought and 
effort have been applied in order 
to anticipate which selections are 
apt to be requested and to be most 
Addressograph 
plates have been tabbed accord- 
ingly. A manual of selective control 
of bills of material information 
has been furnished to all depart- 
ments likely to be concerned, and 
many of them 
special selections. A few repre- 
sentative requests for such special 


have requested 


selections include: 

(1) A, B, & C column items 
for the Ford custom Tudor 8- 
cylinder. 

(2) Selection of all parts and 
assemblies manufactured in each 
of several buildings at the Ford 
River Rouge plant. 

(3) Die castings used in all 
1950 Ford and Lincoln-Mercury 
models. 

(4) Parts peculiar to several 
different Ford engines, 
and bodies. 

(5) Castings, gray, malleable, 
and steel, used in the many Ford 
engines. 

(6) Die castings, permanent 
mold, plastic, sintered metal, used 
in all Ford engines. 

(7) Tin and tin alloys for 1950 
Ford Tudor. 

(8) Parts and assemblies manu- 
factured by parts and equipment 
manufacturing division, selected by 
plants. 

Development of the Ford bills 


chassis, 
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of material stemmed from requests 
from various departments. When 
it was completed, it was distributed 
to these departments and to others 
who seemed likely to have use for 
it—a total of about 35 depart- 
ments, some of which use many 
copies. 

The bills of material now are 
used principally by such depart- 
ments as accounting, cost engineer- 
ing, cost accounting, industrial 
engineering, change control, pro- 
duction control, purchasing, ma- 
terial control, process design and 
planning, production analysis and 
development, production program- 
ming and control, general traffic, 
plant lay-out, technical data 
section, foreign export, shipping 
and scheduling. 





On Selling 


NADEQUATE selling is biock- 

ing our path to prosperity, ac- 
cording to B. K. Wickstrum, gen- 
eral sales manager of lighting 
products for Sylvania Electric 
Products Incorporated. 

When sales fall off, Mr. Wick- 
strum said, the fault may be found 
in either an inadequate sales force 
or a poorly trained one, inadequate 
sales supervision, insufficient sales 
controls, inadequate advertising 
and promotion techniques, or in a 
combination of these faults. “U 
fortunately,” according to Mr. 
Wickstrum, “this adds up to in- 
adequate sales management. With 
selling the keynote to business, no 
company can afford to neglect this 
part of its organization.” 

Making the statements before 
the Detroit Sales Executives Club, 
Mr. Wickstrum said that it may 
be necessary for a company to 


n- 


spend the savings it effects on | 
manufacturing costs in an in- | 
creased sales effort to keep volume | 


at a high level. He declared the 
exchange would be a good one 
“even if it takes all that is gained 
in lower factory costs to achieve 
greater sales, because only by 
selling can plants be kept busy.” 
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It’s almost impossible 
to give away money 


Yet National Battery Co. accepted this ‘‘gift’’: $10,800 
@ year saving, plus improved plant control, with a 
Ditto ‘“‘One-Writing" Order-invoice System. 


It has been tried, without success, to give away 
money to passers-by in city streets. People just 
can’t believe it. Offering Ditto savings is like 
that. Most Managers sincerely believe that 
their systems are efficient and economical. Yet 
those very routines are wasteful, and become 
gold mines of savings when a Ditto “One- 
Writing” System goes to work. Here’s why: 


Such routines as order-billing, production, 
payrolf and purchasing consist 90 per cent in 
rewriting the same data on different forms. . . 
a total waste of salaried time, a slow-up all 


New Ditto D-45 along the line, a year-long WASTE. 


- + the Ultimate in Yet with a Ditto “One-Writing” System the 
Systeme Buplicetors job’s done once, then duplicated mechanically, 

To Cut Rewriting 90% instantly, without error, at tremendous savings. 
te Such Routines os Cost cuts of 50 per cent and more, plus other 
panne eons benefits, are common with Ditto. Better talk to a 
Ditto Systems Engineer; mail that coupon now! 


DITTO xP: 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


iay' DITTO, Inc., 2243 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Mlinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation send me: 


ol ha Ee) lo myie) ( Data on Ditto “‘One-Writing’’ Systems. 
[) Have a Ditto Systems Engineer call on me. 
DIRECT (Liquid) DUPLICATOR More information about the D-10 Duplicator. 
TIM CLITIMele LLU 
My Name 
Company 


Address 


City 








Reserved eco 


The YW Art Metal 
Executive Posture Chair 


Here’s another Art Metal original—the 
superb new Executive Posture Chair 
built for Correct Seating and healthful 
posture. Four chair adjustments—height 
of seat and tension on seat action, height 
of back and tension on back—are quickly, 
easily made for finest seating comfort. 


Posture supporting back relaxes when 
you want to relax. “Tilt-Action” seat, 
exclusive with Art Metal in aluminum 
chairs, lets you lean back with your feet 
comfortably on the floor and no con- 
stricting pressure back of knees. 


Frame of Executive Posture Chair is of 
welded tubular construction, heat-treated 
for strength—anodized for permanent 
finish. Back, arms and seat are contour 
molded and upholstered with Foam 
Latex and your selection of coverings. 
Easy rolling, full swivel base with 2” 
soft tread casters. 


Write to Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, N. Y. for your 
copy of the Art Metal Chair Cata- 
logue. It gives you complete informa- 
tion on the Executive Posture Chair 
and other units in Art Metal’s complete 
new line of aluminum office chairs. 


Art Metal 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
For the Finest in Business Equipment ...Look to Art Metal! 


John Plain 
Methods 


(Continued from page 19) 


back and forth along the top run- 
ners of the drawers. Added space 
is offered, and smaller items are 
kept here. 

Another feature of the presi- 
dent’s desk-table is 
which is lower than most desks. 


its height, 

Mr. Lachman likes to write some 
of the copy for his John Plain 
Book, and he has an electric type- 
that 
point which makes the company 


writer illustrates another 
unusual: His machine types 5 lines 
to the inch instead of the standard 
6 lines to the inch. 

Reason for this difference goes 
back to the time when President 
Lachman noticed some letters be- 
ing mailed that he thought seemed 
too “tight” 
between the lines. He contacted a 


with too little space 


representative from International 
Business Machines Corporation to 
see what change could be made. 
The result was that IBM set the 
ratchets on John Plain typewriters 
so that they preduced 5 lines in- 
stead of the usual 6 lines to the 
inch. All letters that go out from 
the company now have the addi- 
tional space between the lines. 

When some people hear that all 
posting at John Plain is done by 
hand, they show various types of 
reactions from amazement to total 
disbelief. Mr. Lachman has an ex- 
planation for this practice, too. 
For one thing, his company’s busi- 
ness is highly seasonal, with the 
greatest volume coming in October, 
November, and December. The 
John Plain Book is mailed in Sep- 
tember, and the mail-order boom 
starts soon after. 

Sudden peaks in business require 
immediate additions in personnel, 
and so the company must bring in 
many new office workers. Few of 
these new people would ordinarily 
be able to operate any office ma- 
|chine more complicated than a 
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typewriter. None of them, how- 
ever, would have much trouble do- 
ing handposting jobs or some of 
the other tasks such as filing in the 
“cash anything” file or “ticking” 
items from original orders. 

By keeping its office jobs as 
simple as possible, therefore, John 
Plain can add untrained workers 
during peak seasons, and they can 
take care of the overflow. 

Another idea developed at John 
Plain is one that is connected with 
the time clock. To simplify all time 
cards, the company has a 24-hour 
clock similar to that used by the 
United States Armed 
With this clock, it would be 1300 
instead of the regular 1 p.m. on 
12-hour clocks. Since John Plain 
employees begin work at 8:15 in 


Services. 


the morning, time clocks are set on | 


0000 then. If a girl punches in 5 


minutes early, her card shows 


2355. If she punches in 3 minutes | 


11:15 


would 


late, it 0003. At 
regular time, the clock 
punch 0300, indicating the em- 
ployee had worked 3 hours. 
John Plain workers are on an 
8-hour day, and their lunch period 
is 45 minutes. When they punch 
the clock at the end of the day, 
their should show 0845, 
meaning that they worked 8 hours, 


shows 


cards 


with 45 minutes off for lunch. Any | 


variations over or under are im- 
mediately detectable, and the pay- 
roll department has much less 


work to do because all figuring is | 


“You're right! This 
paper makes our letters 
look 100% better!” 


whole letter. We finish 
the mail on time.” 


On Hammermill Bond's firm, clear, snow-white 

surface your business messages have the right 
background of quality and prestige. Both 

the printed heading and your typing will stand 

out with new sparkle and impressiveness. 

Ask your printer—a specialist in paper and printing. 
He’ll tell you why he can furnish better letterheads 

on this fine paper—why it has been standard for 

many years with tens of thousands of progressive firms. 


Prove it yourself, in your own office. Compare it 
with the paper you are now using. 


| 
| SEND FOR FREE MMERMILL BOND 
already done by the clock. Mr. | fe of WORKS weed oo var ‘ 

. ae A real “show-how” portfolio . . . actual printed specimens to help 
Lachman estimated that 99 per | you design a letterhead to represent your firm properly . . . time- 
cent of the time cards require no | %#¥it€ forms that cut down errors and waste . . . sample book of 





Hammermill Bond. Send coupon for your FREE kit now. 
work at all. 


MMERAY) 
BOND Oe 


Hf you need a printer who is ready and willing to supply your needs on Hammermili papers, call Western 
Union by number and ask ‘Operator 25'' for the name of a member of the Hammermill Guild of Printers. 


Probably the greatest problem 
of all at John Plain—if they could 


be called problems—is perpetual | 


inventory. The company handles 
about 2 million lines of merchan- 
dise, and 6,000 different items are 
kept in stock. Even with this num- 
ber, Mr. Lachman said that, by 
and large, everything in the house 
could be accurately ordered within 
a single business day. Buyers can 


be furnished complete information 
on any item or items any time they | 


want it—and all this is through 
manual systems. 
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Hammermill Paper Company, 1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me— FREE —the new Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 





Position. 





(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead ) 


THE WATERMARK 








WILLIAM FEATHER 
and HOUSE ORGANS 


7 HIS MONTHLY syndicated house organ service was 
established 34 years ago. Our publications are out- 
standing in reader-interest and in profitable returns to users. 


If interested, ask to be put on the mailing list of The 
William Feather Magazine so that you may become 
familiar with our service. 


THE WILLIAM FEATHER COMPANY 
812 HURON ROAD CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 











“Y and E” Style-Master Associate desk in Neutra-tone gray is illustrated. 


“This man is going places...” 


“Jim Burnett had spoken to me several times about 

the service he and his company could give me. 

I dropped in on him today to see what sort of an 

operation he had. I was impressed. It is not a large 

company, but the offices radiate quiet efficiency. 

They are nice looking offices too. I couldn't help but think ‘this 
man is going places’.” 

Jim Burnett's offices are helping him to go places. They are help- 
ing because they say to prospects, “This company is successful— 
= will handle your business well.” 

our office can help you to greater success—if you plan it with 
care. “Y and E” office equipment is designed and made to fit an of- 
fice that expresses success. It is efficient to use, pleasant to look at. 
There is a “Y and E” representative in your community. 
. . - Call him for help in planning an effective office. 


Y i 
Ke cs i: 


IPS: 





; Zh MAN wo Fane MroQ. 


1042 JAY STREET + ROCHESTER 3. N. Y., U.S. A. 


which pictures “Y & E”’ 
steel office furniture 


Write for brochure No. 4002 








Please Mention “AMERICAN BUSINESS” When Writing to Advertisers 











Someone recently commented to 
Mr. Lachman that John Plain 
would appear to be virgin ter- 
ritory for office equipment sales- 
men. The president said that he 
hasn’t seen a salesman yet who can 
show him mechanical systems that 
would be better for his own office 
than the manual systems in use. 
And Mr. Lachman has been in the 
business a long time. 

The company was established in 
1915 as a wholesale mail-order 
house specializing in jewelry, and 
the idea was to do business only 
with small towns. One of the 
founders was John Plain, and his 
name was given to the business. 
Harold Lachman took over the 
management and control of the 
company in 1926. New lines 
were added to the company’s 
catalog products, and sales have 
been improving since then. Last 
December, alone, John Plain sold 
about $2.5 million in merchandise. 





Vacations 


ACATIONISTS are expected to 

stir up plenty of business this 
summer in various fields. At least, 
that’s the indication from a survey 
of middle-income families made by 
American Magazine. The average 
income of the group is $3,870, and 
97 per cent of those taking a 
vacation plan to spend it away 
from home. 

Any business that has any as- 
sociation with automobiles should 
notice the difference, because 81 
per cent of the people will use the 
family car for their trips. Next 
come railroads with 16 per cent of 
the business, 6 per cent each for 
busses and airplanes, 2 per cent 
for steamships, with some travelers 
expecting to use more than one 
type of conveyance. 

The average family will travel 
1,630 miles and spend $279, which 
means that the middle-income 
group will travel farther and spend 
more money vacationing than ever 


before. 
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New Filing 
System 


(Continued from page 26) 
‘ 


and replaces it. Posting is done 
from a comfortable, seated posi- 
tion, and operators have no 
worries about getting their clothes 
greasy or dirty. 

Since each clerk does her own 
finding, checking, and posting, one 
entire department has been elimi- 
nated. Each clerk always controls 
the same group of files, and in- 
creased efficiency has resulted. The 
clerks are all under one department 
head. 

The new system has been so well 
received that where there was once 
a turnover problem is now an at- 
tractive department with excellent 
morale. 

Lutheran Mutual installed 35 
of these rotary files, and they are 
arranged in 7 rows of 5 each. Each 
row of files is controlled by a 
different operator. Each clerk has 
a 2-foot square posting table and 
a posture chair, both mounted on 
casters. It is no effort for the 
girls to move along the row of 
files, stopping wherever they must 
make postings. It isn’t even neces- 
sary for the girls to leave their 
chairs between posting jobs, be- 
cause the tables and chairs can be 
easily rolled to the next file. Too, 
all files are equally well lighted. 

The 35 rotary record files are 
used for two different operations: 
For checking premium-due notices 
to make sure none will go out to 
persons who have already mailed 
in their premiums; and for filing 
of premium history records, on 
which entries are made as premi- 
ums are received. 

In addition to these two opera- 
tions, numerous references are 
made for change of address, can- 
cellations, and other similar checks. 
Too, more than 1,200 posting and 
1,200 additional references are 
made each day, over and above the 
references already mentioned. 
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FP SSS SO SSS SHSSSASSSAAS BOSNIAN 
WORLD’S BIGGEST LETTERHEAD COUPON! 
WORLD’S BIGGEST LETTERHEAD BARGAIN! 
Attach to One of Your Letterheads—Clip and Mail Today for .. . 


1. Big 1950 Portfolio of “Modern Letterheads.’ Packed full of usable ideas for designing 
new letterheads—for giving new life to old ones. 2. Mass production prices on quality 
letterheads—quantities from 6250 and up. All money-saving facts free. Send coupon today to 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO. itt 3i. Giese 39. 


NAME OF PRINTING BUYER 


esseceeuesesasueed 


cITy ————— - ZONE —-STATE. a 
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Best Friend Management 
Aas Ever Had! 


@ How can a Sales Manager, Personnel Manager or Office Manager be 
twins? Maybe he can’t—but he can come close to it with a Soundmirror 
to help him. This ready-for-action, easy-to-use tape recorder can cut sales 
training and new employee training time in half and double the effective- 
ness. That’s because the trainee does most of the work himself, bears himself 
and corrects himself. The Manager can deliver messages through tape with- 
out being present all the time in person. Faithful, lifelike reproduction 
of the Sales Manager’s voice on tape will hold the sales trainee’s interest 
. increase utilization of sales ideas. 


 Rebeietnbetantsrtissiesse pat: 


Learn more about Soundmirror and you'll get more done. Send for results 


of Soundmirror in teaching. 
G1uehk brings you the 


Convenient Travel Model 
(BK-414) 


The professional tape recorder amateurs 
find easy to use. Records up to one-half 
hour. (Other models record one continu- 
ous hour.) High tone fidelity. Beautiful 
travel case with convenient carrying 
handle. Case made to resemble high- 
priced luggage. 


THE BRUSH DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Dept. A-4 
3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohie 


SOUNDMIRKOR 


g 
information. 
BY My Name 
Vth: oe ra F My Position 


My Firm 


Please send me results of college experiments 
in training via SOUNDMIRROR, also other 


for more than 10 years leaders pen 


in magnetic recording Sets: il 





Gold Medals 


HE winners in the fourteenth 
annual Gold Medal Award con- 
test for excellence in business let- 
ters were recently announced by 
The Dartnell Corporation. 
Awards went to J. C. Bachrodt, 
Targ & Dinner, Inc.; Arnold J. 
Biondo, Chicago Technical Col- 
lege; Robert A. Fergusson, Rust 
Oleum Corporation; Lee L. Gib- 
son, Lakeside Laboratories, Inc.: 
G. J. Gonord, Glovers Advertising ; 
Bernard Gould, Eutectic Welding 
Alloys Corporation; Henrietta 
Ross Green, The Butterick Com- 
pany, Inc.; L. F. Lauth, Burling- 
ton Basket Company; Howard 
Manischewitz, The B. Manische- 
witz Company; Ed. H. Meirink, 
Universal Match Corporation. 
Also, William W. Miller, 
Stewart-Warner Corporation; E. 
A. Pendleton, Charles R. Hadley 
Company; Charles R. Pope, Rem- 
ington Rand Inc.; Jess Powell, 
Chamber of Commerce, Lawrence, 
Mass.; R. S. Robinson, Columbian 
Steel Tank Company; Irving E. 
Rothman, Mojud Hosiery Com- 
pany, Inc.; Carl M. Russell, 
Farmers Mutual Liability Com- 
pany; Jack C. Staehle, Aldens, 
for ‘‘chain drive” record production Inc. ; Lester Suhler, Cowles Maga- 
zine, Inc.; and R. S. Wharton, 
fits any electric typewriter! Quaker Rubber Corporation. 
@ Adapts any machine for control-punched 
forms. 
@ Pins on platen feed forms in perfect alignment. 
@ “Chain drive” prevents slipping and creeping. 
@ Precise registration—exact ratchet spacing. 


@ No snagging—pins withdraw as platen turns. — - Office Cc u rves 


all the economies of control-punched forms! S A HREE numbers that look 





© No time-outs for jogging, checking for ; alike—3, 5, and 8—can cause 
position. . 
@ Platen feeds up to 500 sets of forms without fi " : ; . 
reloading. j : : according to the ‘xperience of 


endless confusion in office files, 


@ 5, 6, 7 or more copies—perfectly aligned. e SSS = the State Farm Insurance Com 
@ Low in cost—installed in minutes. SS panies, Bloomington, IIl. 
The “troublesome trio” have 


Call your Uarco Representative for a free S . Z , 
demonstration of the Uarco Pin Feed Platen. SSS rounded lower portions that are 


very similar. Then when the upper 
portions are illegible, rapid identi- 


T 1 . : . 
[ A R ( () UARCO Uarco supplies all types fication of numbered cards -— 
y j : a of control-punched difficult. 
INCORPORATED F forms, in both the strip 


Business Forms and fanfeld styles. To eliminate this problem, State 


Farm has installed new Addresso- 


Factories: Deep River, Connecticut; Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, California graph-Multigraph equipment in its 


Sales Representatives in All Principal Cities offices. 
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How to Save 
5 Per Cent 


USINESSMEN who want to by- 


pass Washington’s 
selling to the 


5 per 
centers” when 
Federal Government can now take 
heart. A new booklet published by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States tells what must be 
done. 

Selling to the Government ex- 
plains procurement operations and 
lists agencies which make major 
purchases. The businessman is 
shown how he can learn which 
agency commonly buys items that 
he makes, where and how they are 
bought, and what kind of pur- 
chases are being made currently. 

The booklet tells the business- 
man how he can get the spot in- 
formation made available by Gov- 
ernment agencies and by private 
publishers. 

Broken down into sections, the 
booklet shows: (1) Who buys for 
the Government, (2) where to get 
the facts, (3) what to do, (4) how 
the Government buys. Appendices 
list Government and private 
sources of additional information 
on “who buys what,” specifica- 
tions, and principal procurement 
laws and regulations. 

Selling to the Government can 
be big business, evidenced by these 
figures: The Government spends 
more than $6 billion a year for 
new supplies and equipment for its 
regular activities. More than 100 
buying agencies are in Washing- 
ton alone and there are scores 
of Government _ establishments 
throughout the country that en- 
gage in major buying. 

The booklet has a foreword by 
Stanley C. Allyn, chairman of the 
Chamber’s department of manu- 
facture committee, and president of 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany. He said that informed com- 
petitive efforts “should have the 
effect of increasing the value re- 
ceived per dollar of taxpayers’ 
money the Government spends for 
supplies and services.” 
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I don’t dread a spurt 
duplicating job with 
MARATHON 
READY-MASTERS 


they're j 


cleaner! j 





Say, Boss, did you ever prepare an ordi- 
nary master for hectograph duplicating, 
yourself? If you have, then you know why 
the gals practically live in the washroom 
trying to get off those almost indelible pur- 
ple stains... why you find their finger- 
prints on your copies . . . and why they 
just up and quit whenever they think a 
duplicating fill-in job is coming up. Mara- 
THON Reapy-Masrters end all that. 
Maratuon Reapy-Masters are ‘‘Super- 
Coated” . . . carbon surfaces and all cut 
edges are protected by a varnish-like film 
that makes them so much cleaner to han- 
dle. Reapy-Masters, as you'll discover, are 
folders . . . master and carbon attached .. . 


ready to be put in the typewriter. This 
reaily saves time! 

Then too, MaratHon Reapy-Masters 
come in Bive and Back as well as in the 
usual Purpce. Due to the special CotumBta 
ink formula, ManatHon Reapy-Masters 
produce many more brilliant impressions. 

Maratuon Reapy-Masters can be used 
to reproduce the form or fill-in or both. 
They can be furnished in blank or with 
form pre-printed, in single master sets, in 
assembled systems and in continuous forms 
for use on the various types of office ma- 
chines. Cotumsia’s Service Department 
will be glad to send you samples of Mara- 
THON Reapy-Masters and tell you about 

their many time saving, money sav- 
ing applications in business systems. 


r ™ v4 
MARATHON of 
READY-MASTERS 
for Spirit Process Duplication 


~~ By actual test Manatuon Super- 
Coated Reapy- Masters are 80% 


cleaner to handle. 
aR 8 a 


RIBBON & CARBON 


MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Main Office & Factory: 180 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. L., N. ¥. 
New York Sales & Export: 58-64 West 40th St 
Branch Offices & Distributors in principal cities—Consult your local 
Telephone Classified Directory 


COLUMBIA RIBBON AND CARBON MFC. CO., 
180 Herb Hill Read, Glen Cove, L. L., N. Y 


Please send me samples of Marathon Ready-Masters and information about 
their use in systems, Check color desired (} Black [7] Purple [) Blue 
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Zone 
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What does your 
CUre-WOrk 


COST? 


There’s money to be saved—right in your own office. 
The unbelievable ul/tra-matic performance of the NEW 
FRIDEN has earned the statement...the NEW STAND- 
ARD of COMPARISON. The fully automatic produc- 
tion of answers of all types of figuring problems, effects 
savings in both time and operator effort. SAVINGS mean 
PROFITS. Just ask your local Friden representative for a 
free demonstration or analysis of methods on your own 
work — in your own office. Then make your own 
comparisons, old against the new and discover how by 
FRIDENIZING you can earn new PROFITS for your 


business. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA - SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD | 


'How to Up 
Production 


N example of what can happen 

when plant-wide incentives are 
introduced was described recently 
by Robert D. Nason, president of 
Tailby-Nason Company, manu- 
facturer of pharmaceuticals. 

The company installed the 
“Rucker Share of Production 
Plan” 7 years ago. From 1939 to 
1949, the average annual income 
of employees at Tailby-Nason rose 
almost 97 per cent—which con- 
trasts to a rise of 42 per cent in 
the pharmaceutical industry. 

After the first month of the 
plan, employees earned an addi- 
tional income of 7.5 per cent of 
their regular wages, including 
overtime. After the first year of 
the plan, productivity had _ in- 
creased 9.9 per cent, which was 
matched by the same percentage 
of added earnings for workers. 

In 1949 the share of production 
earnings climbed to 33 per cent, 
and this was on top of wage rate 
increases during the 1943-1949 
period of 714 per cent, 13 per 
cent, and 814 per cent. 

As President Nason said, “We 
worked 44 hours per week at the 
time the Rucker plan went into ef- 
fect. Now our schedule calls for 
40 hours and we are turning out 
a much larger volume of business. 
The cooperation of everyone in 
the organization is at a high level. 
Our labor turnover is nil, and ab- 
senteeism is extinct.” 

Mr. Nason said that a plant- 
wide incentive is one way to 
humanize employer-employee rela- 
tions, but he brought out the fact 
that the meaning of incentive can 
no longer be confined to bonuses or 
higher pay. 

“Today,” he declared, “incen- 
tives must be broadened to include 
a sense of participation and re- 
sponsibility in the industry in 
which a man may work. Manage- 
ment should have the awareness 
that every individual wants to be 
given recognition.” 
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OFFICES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


‘ More Room 
for Better 
Production 


April 1950 


To appreciate what a vast improvement this office is over the old one it 
replaced, turn to the next page and see two illustrations of the old desks 
which were thrown out to make room for this modern furniture. Then ask 
yourself, “In which office would I prefer to work? In which office could I do 
better work? In which office would turnover and employee satisfaction 
probably be greater?” Now the beauty of this new office is not all apparent 
on the surface. It is not going to cost the company which installed it one 
red cent. The spacesaving alone will pay for all the new furniture and 
lighting and air conditioning in a few months. Turn to the next page and 
read the details of this modernization job which will cost the company 


exactly nothing. 


Walter Tips Company, Austin, Texas, hardware and auto- 
motive supplies wholesalers, installed this modern equip- 
ment indanuary 1950. Because desks are smaller there will 
be room for 11 more people in the general offices. These 11 
people were formerly housed in another part of the build- 
ing away from the main office and lost much time going 
back and forth. Office production naturally was reduced 
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Pricing, extending, billing, and checking are completed in this department, and 
flow of work is arranged so that papers are no more than an arm's length away 


Savings Will Pay for 
This New Oftice 


HE Walter Tips Company com- 

pleted its present wholesale 
hardware and office building in 
1929. Since then new departments 
have been added, the business has 
grown, and personnel has been 
increased. 

Until recently the office was so 
crowded that 11 people—3 execu- 
tives and 8 clerical workers—who 
comprise the staff of the auto- 
motive department were housed 
across a wide center hall from the 
main office. 

The wholesale hardware business 
and the automotive supply and 
parts business, while in some ways 
separate, are actually part of the 
same organization. Customers may 
buy from both departments on the 
same order sheet. Correspondence 
may refer to both departments. 
Records, such as accounts receiv- 
able, are kept in the same books 
for both departments. Yet the 
automotive department had to lose 
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time whenever it was necessary to 
consult the books, records, or the 
files, all of which are housed in 
the section of the building origin- 
ally designated for the office. 

It was estimated that walking 
back and forth from their own 
offices to the general offices used 
about 20 per cent of the time of 
the 11 people in the automotive 
department. There were other 
complaints about the offices. They 
were crowded, and due to past 
expansion were not arranged in 
the most efficient lay-out, because 
lay-out had to be compromised for 
space necessities. The desks and 
chairs were old, and none of them 
were suited to office 
production. 


modern 


A recent complete moderniza- 
tion, redecoration, and refurnish- 
ing of the offices has: (1) Made 
room for the 11 people from the 
automotive department in the main 
office area, (2) improved ‘lay-out 


Correspondence, record-keeping, and other office 
ment. Rows of lights over the modern metal desks 


so there is less lost motion and 
lost time, (3) enabled related 
departments to be placed in the 
most efficient location and relation- 
ship to each other, (4) improved 
the appearance, 
efficiency of the entire office, (5) 
reduced seeing 
conditions, increased morale and 
production. 

If we allow $700 a week as the 
payroll for the 11 people who are 
now saving an estimated 20 per 
cent of their time, this is a saving 
of $7,280 a year of payroll on 
this small sector of the staff alone. 
This is more than enough to pay 
for the furniture in 2 years. The 
saving on these 11 people equals 
interest on $144,000 at 5 per cent. 

Spacesaving in this moderniza- 
tion was extremely important. For 
example, use of 55- by 32-inch 
calculator desks saved consider- 


comfort, and 


noise, improved 


able space and improved the 


operating efficiency of the clerks, 
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routines move smoothly through this depart- 


|| provide even illumination for the employees 


ij 
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This Modern 
Furniture 


Replaced 
This 


most of whom used calculators on 
top of old 301,-inch-high flat- 
topped desks. This was a tiresome 
and error-producing position for 
calculating machines. 

Seal-gray desks, with gray 
linoleum tops, made by The 
Globe-Wernicke Company, were 
used for all employees, including 
all executives in private offices. 
These desks have a correct re- 
flectance factor and tend to ease 
or eliminate eyestrain. Modern 





F. W. Posey, president of Walter Tips Company, has his own private office, but 
his desk, chairs, and tables are exactly the same as those in the general office 


These pictures (above and below) show 1890 desks that were used until early this 
year. The chairs were torture racks, and knee posts snagged many pairs of hose 
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posture chairs, each one selected 
for the particular worker’s job, 
made by N. T. Shepherd Chair 
Company and by Globe-Wernicke, 
were installed in place of the ob- 
solete and badly chairs 
formerly used in the office. Red 
upholstery is used on the executive 


worn 


chairs, green upholstery on the 
clerical posture chairs. 

Acoustic tile was added to the 
ceilings to New 
fluorescent tubes, 8 feet long, were 
used in Guth fixtures. There are 
six rows of lights and four rows 
of desks in the main section of the 


control noise. 


office. Lighting fixtures are ar- 
ranged so that they are exactly 
centered above each row of desks. 
Up to 60 foot-candles of shadow- 
less lighting are available. 

Walls and ceilings 
painted, and private offices were 
installed for the three executives 
from the automotive department. 
Year-round air conditioning, in- 
cluding both cooling and heating, 
was installed. 

Another production 
ment was the adoption of center- 
well, fixed-bed typewriter desks. 
These desks afford a 


were Fe 


improve- 


perfect 





Usually, because Kil-Klatter pads are absorbing the shock and 


deadening the noise of typing. 


You, too, can have a quiet office by placing Kil-Klatter pads 
under typewriters, and other office machines. 


Kil-Klatter pads are made from genuine long-life OZITE felt, 
with dent-proof tops and skid-proof bottoms. 


~_, 


Stationer or 
Office Supply Dealer 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT CO." ,30h Marchand war 
KIL-KLATIER 


THE SCIENTIFIC TYPEWRITER Pao 


mounting for the 12 IBM electric 
typewriters which are used for 
billing, correspondence, and order 
writing. 

An example of what this stream- 
lining has accomplished is seen 
in the arrangement of one double 
row of employees and their desks: 
There are two price clerks, with 
desks within arm’s length of two 
extension clerks, who pass their 
work on to the billers, just ahead, 
who in turn pass their completed 
work on 
ahead of them. There is not a 
lost motion in this department, 
and papers move in a straight 
line, the least possible distance. 
It would be difficult to imagine 
a more efficient arrangement. 

F. W. Posey, president of the 
company, and other members of 
the management staff have long 
been dissatisfied with the old office 
furniture, the roll tops, and the 
obsolete clerical desks. What to 
do to eliminate the needless walking 
was another problem of the com- 


to two checkers just 


pany. George Schutze, secretary 
of the company, was assigned to 
modernize and re-equip the offices. 
When he consulted Joe Cockerell 
of the Cockerell office furniture 
and equipment house in Austin, 
a careful study of the available 
space and the modern desks which 
are now on the market showed it 
would be possible to make room 
for all office people in one general 
office and several private offices. 

Schutze went to work on a care- 
fully planned scale lay-out. From 
his knowledge of the relationship 
between the 
tasks in the office Schutze was 
able to prove to himself that it 
was possible to include the 11 
people from the automotive de- 
partment in the big office. Then 
it was a “selling” job to show 
each executive and employee that 
the new arrangement would be 
more comfortable and pleasing to 
him, as well as more efficient. 
A few were skeptical. But today, 
after several weeks of experience 
in the newly equipped offices, some 
who were most doubtful of the new 
plan are now enthusiastic boosters. 


various jobs and 
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Even though it‘doesn’t show up as a dollar value on the balance sheet, a company’s 
greatest asset is its people, John Holmes, Swift & Company’s president, told share- 


holders at the company’s annual meeting, January 19, 1950. 


‘The success of your 


company, or of any business, hinges on how well it is able to organize, equip and 


train its people—all the way from the bottom to the top,” 


said Mr. Holmes 





Payroll Deductions Solve 
Solicitation Problem 


The ever-present problem of what to 
do about charity drives—a problem 
which assumes considerable importance 
in a large plant employing thousands of 
workers—has been the subject of con- 
siderable study by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. Last fall, Ford, with the co- 
operation of The International UAW- 
C1O and Detroit area Ford iocal unions, 
mapped out a plan for its employees 
which would eliminate all future fund- 
raising drives in five Ford plants in 
the Detroit area. 

The plan, called the Ford Employees 
United Foundation Contribution Plan, 
enables employees to meet all civic 
charity obligations through regular 
automatic pay check deductions. Thus 
employees may budget their charitable 
contributions on a pay period basis 
throughout the year. 

Employees participate in the plan by 
signing pledge and payroll deduction 
authorization cards. Those participating 
decide the amount of their contributions, 
although minimums of 15 cents per week 
for hourly employees and 35 cents bi- 
monthly for salaried employees were set, 
thus making a nominal contribution per 
employee for all charity drives through- 
out the year. 

When the plan was _ inaugurated, 
special booklets explaining it in detail 
were mailed to all company employees 
in the Detroit area. This early mailing 
of the booklets gave all employees an 
opportunity to study details of the 
voluntary payroll deduction plan. Cam- 
paign workers in Ford plants were given 
pledge cards bearing the names and 
departments of the employees solicited. 
The union selected hourly solicitors 
through the various unit chairmen to 
secure signed pledges. 

Money collected through the plan is 
turned over to the United Foundation 
which collects funds throughout the 
Detroit area for distribution to 142 
service agencies, including the Red Cross, 
the Sister Kenny Foundation, the Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts of America, the 
Salvation Army of Detroit, and the 
Health Institute of the UAW-CIO. The 
United Foundation is a Michigan non- 
profit corporation. 
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One company that had its own cafeteria found that about 90 per cent of its 
employees bought food from mobile canteens, ignoring the cafeteria completely 


Survey Shows What Smaller Companies Are Doing to Cut 
Costs of Providing Hot Meals for Employees 


What is the answer to the food problem 
for smaller companies employing 1,000 
or less employees? How can hot and 
substantial foods be served at a reason- 
able cost? Does a cafeteria pay its way 
when only one meal a day is served? 

These and other questions were an 
swered in the informal survey of em- 
ployee food services in 26 factories 
employing fewer than 1,000 workers 
which was completed recently by the 
Field Research Division of the Paper 
Cup and Container Institute, Inc. In- 
cluded in the survey were full-meal 
cafeterias with kitchen and _ dining 
mobile carts circulating hot 
dishes, sandwiches and beverages pre- 
pared off the premises; canteens without 
sit-down space selling sandwiches, hot 
soups, and coffee over a counter; ar 
rangements with nearby restaurants to 


space ; 


send in a short line of food items in 
paper containers on request from work 
ers; and vending machines dispensing 
candy, cookies, and soft drinks 


All but one of the short-order systems 
investigated paid for themselves or made 
money. In addition, this type of service 
seemed to be more popular with em- 
ployees than cafeteria service. A textile 
machinery company, for example, stated 
that 90 per cent of its employees 
patronized the mobile snack carts; only 
16 per cent used the cafeteria. The 
survey did not examine the reasons these 
workers preferred mobile carts and 
canteen service—lower prices, however, 
could have been one factor; desire to 
eat in the recreation room or at the 
work space, another. 

Because of the heavy costs involved 
in setting up a cafeteria serving full 
meals, many a smaller company finds 
the going too difficult. For example, a 
thorough study of cafeterias in New 
England plants caused the management 
of the Crown Manufacturing Co. 
Pawtucket, Rhode 
a cafeteria for the company’s 


Island, to decide 
against 


(Continued on page 58) 








Group 1—Companies employing 1-100 persons 

Group 2—Companies employing 101-1,000 
persons 

Group 8—Companies employing more than 
1,000 persons 
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Management Gets Results When It Is Armed with Facts 
Before Gathering Around the Bargaining Table 


According to its critics, the trouble 
with management is that it comes to 
the bargaining table armed with a box 
of Corona-Coronas and a broad smile. 
On the other hand, unions arrive with 
more facts than the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, plus the disconcerting ability 
to use them as vital stabbing rapiers at 
contract talks. During recent years, how- 
ever, companies have begun to “wise up” 
—their representatives are beginning to 
realize that the best way to work out an 
equitable contract is to come to the 
bargaining table completely prepared. 

Since the financial success of a com- 
pany may well depend upon the cost of 
its labor overhead, management must 
provide itself with information broken 
down into dollars and cents figures on 
every clause of a proposed contract. 
Even 15-minute wash-up time may mean 


Survey Shows What Smaller Companies Are Doing to Cut Costs 


(Continued from page 57) 


1,000 employees. Instead, the company 
contracted with a local industrial caterer 
to circulate three mobile units through 
the Crown factory. Two of these units 
are snack carts which carry candy, 
sandwiches, and beverages. During the 
early forenoon hours, coffee and 
doughnuts are wheeled through the 
plant for the benefit of workers who miss 
breakfast or who have become accus- 
tomed to a second cup of coffee as a 
midmorning pick-up. The third cart 
carries hot soup and a different hot 
entree every day, making it possible for 
workers to save a considerable portion 
of their lunch period for relaxation. 

In addition to lower cost, the flexi- 
bility of mobile service units is an 
advantage for plants where such a factor 
is of importance. For example, delivery 
service to workers at their benches can 
make it easier to schedule lunch periods 
for workers on continuous processes. 
The service can also be stepped up to 
accommodate rush operations when there 
is an increase in the number of workers, 
yet it can be curtailed during the slack 
season. 

As to cost, the survey indicated that 
cafeterias in the small plant usually 
require financial help if prices to em- 
ployees are to be kept nominal. Two of 
the 3 cafeterias surveyed which were 
operated directly by the companies lost 
money, while of 12 operated by out- 
siders under financial arrangements, only 
1 was on a straight concession basis. 
The other 11 undertook cafeteria feeding 
under terms providing for a guarantee 
against loss, and, at the time of the 
survey, 5 of these were running in the 
red. Out-of-pocket subsidies mentioned 
ranged from 80 cents to $4 a month 
for each employee. 
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One of the reasons for cafeteria 
deficits is the high fixed overhead in 
labor and equipment maintained for 
fewer patrons than these minimum 
facilities can serve. The figures showed, 
too, that a company cannot figure on 
serving all its employees. Ten of the 13 
company cafeterias reporting on the 
subject said that they were feeding half 
or less of the company’s work force. 


Pratt & Whitney Revives 
Apprentice Program 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s apprentice 
program has been reactivated this year 
by the enrollment of 19 young men, 
chosen on the basis of screening tests 
from a field of 280 applicants, in a 
3-year course in sheet metal work. 
These men will receive 6,000 hours of 
classroom and shop-instruction before re- 
ceiving their certificates as highly quali- 
fied journeymen in the trade. 

Under the supervision of Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft’s training department, 
the apprentices will have 455 hours of 
classroom study. Subjects covered will 
include mathematics, drafting, use of 
gauges, metallurgy, physics, human re- 
lations, and so forth. More than 5,500 
hours in shop instruction will cover 
the study of hand tools and all types 
of machinery, including lathes, millers, 
grinders, drills, and drop hammers. 

Previous apprentice courses were con- 
ducted by the company during 1936 to 
1943 but were discontinued during the 
war. About 45 per cent of the graduates 
of those courses are still with the 
company. 


the difference of whether a company 
shows a profit or breaks even for the 
year’s operations. 

J. George Piccoli, director of industrial 
relations for The Associated Industries, 
Cleveland, states that the AIC did, in 
fact, advise a company on just this 
point recently. During the war the com- 
pany had granted a 15-minute wash-up 
period because of the physical lay-out 
of the plant. However, after VJ Day, 
the plant moved to more modern quar- 
ters and 5 minutes would have been 
adequate. As Mr. Piccoli points out, the 
provision that was so easy to write into 
the agreement was harder to extract 
later on than an impacted wisdom tooth. 

When the business agent opened 1949 
negotiations with this company, the ques- 
tion of pensions was among his demands. 
The management was willing to try to 
work out some sort of security arrange- 
ments, but the cost of the plan meant 
that production efficiency would have to 
be tightened up. Reducing the wash-up 
time to 5 minutes would, for every six 
men of its personnel, represent a saving 
of 1 hour’s working time per day. The 
business agent did not want to cut the 
time, but management had studied the 
problem for months and this time was 
prepared with facts and figures to back 
up its position. 

Month by month AIC follows the 
settlements in its community, and, by 
and large, its studies show that the job 
management is now doing both in 
preparation for and in conducting negoti- 
ations has been an excellent one. Just 
recently 166 Cleveland area firms em- 
ploying nearly 40,000 hourly workers 
concluded their contract talks for an- 
other year. Of these companies, 85 firms 
gave no increases and the remainder 
granted pay boosts ranging from 1 to 11 
cents. Most of these increases were 
granted because management wanted to 
adjust the pay structure to conform to 
community practice. For the same reason, 
additional holidays were given in some 
cases, and several companies liberalized 
vacation plans. Despite general pension 
and social insurance talk, only 6 com- 
panies outside of the basic industries 
gave this type of employee security. 

The chart included on this page shows 
how this works out in actual bargaining. 
Included in this analysis are the contract 
settlements effected by 166 companies of 
Cleveland during 1949. 

The industrial relations executive has 
a never-ending task if he is to represent 
his company properly at the bargaining 
table. He must understand his job and 
he must educate his management to 
understand it, too. He must understand 
the philosophy of the union with which 
he deals—know its size and relative 
strength within the community. In addi- 
tion, he should have an accurate wage 
study based on job content for the in- 
dustry and area; charts of costs; dollars 
and cents break-down of fringe issues; 
incentive earnings; and so forth. 
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Clubroom Space Provided 
For Retired Employees 


Because industrial relations seldom 
extend to those retired from active em- 
ployment in a company, the clubroom 
space provided for retired employees 
of the Farrel-Birmingham Company, 
Ansonia, Connecticut, is, to say the 
least, an unusual gesture of good will 
toward both employees and the com- 
munity served by the company. 

Since Farrel-Birmingham is so evi- 
dently a career company for many of 
its people, it is easy to understand 
how, after retirement, company associ- 
ations would be missed by them. The 
F-B Retired Employees Club affords 
the opportunity to maintain these con- 
tacts in a pleasant atmosphere and on 
familiar company premises. 

The suite of two spacious rooms for 
these retired employees was dedicated 
at a special luncheon at which the 
first membership cards in the Farrel- 
Birmingham Retired Employee Club 
were presented to those eligible for the 
newly created organization. The life 
membership “card” is made of nickel 
silver sheet for permanence and attrac- 
tive appearance. 

Area for the clubrooms was provided 
when the company converted a former 
pattern shop building into quarters now 
largely used for offices. The clubroom 
appointments are comparable to those 
of fine social clubs—furnishings in- 
clude deep-cushioned, leather-upholstered 
lounges and chairs in attractive colors. 
Equipment for table games, well-supplied 
bookshelves and magazine racks are 
provided for the recreation of the 
less spry. 

Opening of these clubrooms fulfilled 
a plan management had long had in 
mind—a plan which could be realized 
as soon as adequate space was available. 


Dairy Executives Learn How 
To Lead Conferences 


Because of a strong belief in the 
use of good leadership techniques, the 
Bowman Dairy Company of Chicago had 
its top management enroll in university 
extension courses to learn conference 
leadership techniques. These men, in 
turn, will use the methods developed 
in the courses in conducting employee 
meetings in Bowman plants. The courses 
are handled by the Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, University of 
Illinois. 

Bowman will adapt its employee 
meeting plan to a five-phase program 
of (1) problem-solving conferences, 
(2) interpretive conferences, (3) con- 
sulting conferences, (4) informal meet- 
ings, (5) informational conferences. 

The first “trial” course was presented 
to the administrative staff of the pro- 
duction divisions. This was followed at 
intervals of about 2 weeks by two other 
courses, one for sales managers and 
one for plant managers. 
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This spacious lounge is one of two rooms set aside by the Farrel-Birmingham 
Company for recreational use by employees who have retired from the company 


Study Reveals Some Surprising Reasons Why Employees 
Fail to Produce Better Attendance Records 


Results of a survey on absenteeism 
and lateness recently completed by the 
New York Personnel Management As- 
sociation, indicate that management has 
been enabled to uncover serious defects 
in personnel administration. 

According to Harvey Mathiasen, chair- 
man of the Association’s 1949 Survey 
Committee and assistant personnel di 
rector of the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, New York, the survey covered 
some 250,000 salaried office employees 
in 141 companies in the New York 
metropolitan area. 

Mr. Mathiasen explained that the 
purpose of the study was to reveal to 
the Association the nature and causes 
of absenteeism and to evaluate the effec 
tiveness of specific controls, records, 
and methods. 

What are some of the major reasons 
for absenteeism? Fifty-six reporting 
companies said reasons for employee 
absences clearly indicated that in many 
instances supervision was lax, poor ven- 
tilation and crowded conditions pre- 
vailed, and some employees put in over- 
time which was definitely excessive. 
Typical comments by these companies 
as to why analysis of the reasons for 
absence was helpful were: “Revealed 
‘marginal’ workers”; “Indicated where 
supervision was lax”; “Permitted cor- 
rective measures for unjustified ab- 
sences” ; “Uncovered unhealthful working 
conditions”; “Enabled medical depart- 
ment to function more effectively”; 
“Highlighted good administration.” 

The survey indicated that absentee 
records are widely used when considera- 
tion is being given to salary increases 
and promotions. Only 11 companies of 
the group felt that special recognition 


or awards for perfect attendance were 
necessary. 

The study also indicated that absence 
which is due to illness does not mean 
loss of salary to the employee. In no 
case did a co:npany indicate that salary 
payments were immediately discontinued. 
Of the group, 64 companies continued 
salaries for specific periods of time as 
established by formula, and an additional 
28 companies based their arrangements 
on length of service. Pre-employment 
medical examinations are required by 
92 companies, 52 investigate absences, 
69 require medical clearance after ill- 
ness, and 55 offer free preventive 
medication. 

Time off with pay is granted by 94 
per cent of the companies for death in 
the immediate family, the usual paid 
period being 3 days. Time off with pay 
for weddings, births, or illness in the 
immediate family is granted by approxi 
mately half the reporting companies, 
and leave of absence for personal 
reasons without pay is widespread in the 
group contributing to this study. 

About 80 per cent of the companies 
checked require some or all of their 
employees to report their starting time. 
Except when lateness is excessive, few 
companies employ punitive measures 
such as docking pay, temporary layoff, 
demotion, or requiring employees to 
make ‘up time. Efforts to set up a 
formula to cover disciplinary measures 
include specifying the maximum number 
of times lateness is permitted before dis- 
charge. However, only six companies give 
recognition or awards for excellent 
punctuality records. This usually consists 
of letters of commendation or listing 
names on honor rolls. 
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Tew SOV BUY...’ BUUTPIEIT 


‘*The theme of this year’s (OMAC) conference, ‘Operation Economy—1950,’ is a con- 
tinuation of last year’s theme. Conditions which made office operating economy 
so necessary last year also exist this year in a greater degree.’’"—M. D. Ross, presi- 
dent, Office Management Association of Chicago. New equipment should help 











Deduct Two Payroll 
Taxes at Once 


COMPUTING withholding tax and the 
new Social Security tax of each employee 
in one operation is possible with a new 
device. The Figure-Mated Payroll Tax 
Index does the work. This Index consists 
of a payroll period chart mounted on 
a revolving cylinder. Charts, available 
for all payroll periods, supply in one 
line the amount of withholding tax to 
be deducted according to the worker's 
exemptions, as well as the 1950 Social 
Security tax. Rapid Office Devices, Inc., 
offers a 10-day free trial on the Index, 
priced at $24.50 


aoe 


Electric Opener Speeds 
Incoming Mail 


FAST distribution of mail in the morn 

ing is important in every office. A new 

machine made by Commercial Controls 

Corporation has been designed to speed 

incoming mail. The multiOpener auto- 

matically opens and stacks thousands 

of envelopes an hour. With an automatic 

cutting adjustment, the machine has a 

dial that may be set for a light, medium, smooth operation. Rubber feet hold the 
or heavy cut. The precision feed prin- machine firmly in place and will not 
ciple of the multiOpener assures cutting mar furniture. The large adjustable 
the envelope edge without injury to its hopper holds various-sized envelopes. 
contents. Sturdily made, the multiOpener Weighing 29 pounds, the multiOpener 
will give years of trouble-free service. is 15 by 8 inches and is 9¥, 
Self-lubricating bearings assure quiet, high. Gray wrinkle finish. 
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Provides Extra Outlets 
For Office Machines 


IN THIS machine age, finding enough 
outlets for the electric equipment in an 
office is often a problem. National Elec- 
tric Products Corporation has introduced 
a new Plug-In Strip with grounded 
receptacles to provide more outlets. 
These outlets are spaced at either 6-inch 
or 18-inch intervals. Besides the usual 
two slots in each opening to hold ordi- 
nary plugs, there is a third slot for the 
Series 5200 three-blade grounding plug. 
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Durable Case Protects 
Salesmen’s Samples 


A SAMPLE case that can “take it” is 
announced by Durable Formed Products, 
Inc. The new line is. made of United 
States Rubber Company’s tough compo- 
sition, Royalite. Combining strength and 
light weight, the cases are resistant to 
oil, water, acid, abrasion, or chipping 
Royalite is available in standard colors 
or marbleized, with special shades made 
on request. A number of finishes—suit- 
able for any case from a factory “tote” 
box to luggage—are available. These 
finishes include smooth (dull or polished), 
grained (reptile, alligator), or patterned. 
All can be cleaned with soap and water. 
The sample case pictured above holds 
a complete Executone demonstration 
system. 


Handy Eraser Saves 
Typist’s Time 

LATEST gadget to speed typing and 
save the typist extra hand motions is 
the Type-Eraser. The device is a type- 
writer eraser on a spring reel with a 
nylon cord, set into a knob which replaces 
the regular platen knob. In this way the 
eraser is always at the typist’s fingertips. 
She merely pulls the eraser out of its 
niche. When she is through with the 
eraser, the spring reel automatically 
returns the eraser to its place. Charles 
G. Hurrle makes the Type-Erasers to 
fit IBM, Remington, Royal, L. C. Smith, 
Underwood, and Woodstock typewriters. 
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Scale Weighs Air Mail, 
First-Class Letters 


GUESSING weight and putting extra 
stamps on letters can be a thing of the 
past, thanks to the 
little postal scale weighs first-class and 
air-mail letters up to 4 ounces. Both 
rates are instantly readable when a letter 
is attached to the clip at the bottom 
of the scale 


Postamatic. The 


Smaller and lighter in 
weight than a fountain pen, the Posta- 
matic has a pocket clip and fits into 
a vest pocket. The plastic scale is made 
by Postamatic Company and sells for 
a dollar. 
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Cooume likes GBC plastic bindings... 


even your treasurer! 


ea 


The eye-catching color and smooth-turning 
pages of a GBC plastic-bound book com- 
mand attention and win friends every time. 
A GBC plastic binding on your personalized 
sales presentations, reports, catalogs and 
other printed pieces gives you the prestige 
of custom styling at a cost that is counted 
in pennies. 

With GBC's inexpensive new Table Model 
plastic binding equipment your girl can 
give you plastic-bound copies of any docu 
ment in a matter of seconds. Every page, no 
matter how stiff, turns easily on the smooth 
polished plastic rings...lies perfectly flat. 





Every inch of page surface is visible and 
usable. And you can bind anything from a 
vest-pocket memo book to a full scale sales 
presentation ...all with the same ease...all 
with the colorful, tailor-made look that dis- 
tinguishes a GBC plastic-bound book ...and 
all at a cost so low it will amaze you! Let 
us put this equipment to work in your office 
under our special! trial offer* plan, Only in 
this way will you see its unlimited versa- 
tility... its ability to dress up your literature 
.-and to reduce your costs. 

Fill in and mail the coupon today for 
full information. 
*for a limited time only 


U.S. and Foreign Patents have been applied for on GBC Binders and on GBC Binding Equipment 


®, 
oh My 
2, 


Send coupon for details and Special Trial Offer 


— 


General Binding Corporation, Dept. AB-4 


Without obligation, please send me Bulletin 1500 


“ 
*eonnt 


describing your cew low cost porteble GBC plastic 


binding equipment. Tell me how |! con 


General Binding 
Corporation, Dept. as-4 
908 W. Belmont Avenve 

Chicago 14, Illinois 


NAME 
COMPANY 


ADORESS 


try out this equipment in my own office. 














Low-Priced Microfilmer 
For Small Business 


A NEW, low-cost copying device has 
been designed to make microfilming 
possible for small companies or branch 
offices where a large unit would not 
pay its way. Bolsey Portable Microfilmer 
has its reader, camera, lights, stand, and 
all accessories in a single case. The 
BPM does not need a trained operator 
or heavy electric lines for the lights; the 
film takes regular processing. The camera 
uses standard 35mm film cartridges and 
may be used separately to produce color 
slides, 2 by 2 inches, or black and white 
negatives which can be enlarged. Bolsey 
Corporation of America is the manufac- 
turer. The BPM lists at $179.50 complete. 


Design and Construction 
Highlight New File 


OUTSTANDING feature of a new steel 
file is the three-purpose drawer pull. In 
antique ivory Plaskon, the pull combines 
the usual drawer pull with the guide- 
rod knob and the label holder. The design 
of the unit harmonizes with the curved 
modern lines of the seal-gray file. The 
Globe-Wernicke Company makes the 
Let-r-guard File. 


Executive Desk Doubles 
As Conference Table 


AN OVERHANGING top makes a new 
desk ideal for conferences. The steel 
desk, formally known as No. 6789-11 
OTA, measures 78 by 39 inches. This 
size gives the executive plenty of working 
space. Sliding shelves provide more space 
when needed. Overhang at each end is 
9 inches, so that visitors have plenty 
of knee room. Linoleum covers the 
molded top. Each pedestal of the desk 
has one card and one letter file drawer. 
Another feature executives will appreci- 
ate is that the height is adjustable 
from 29 to 301%, inches. Yawman and 
Erbe Manufacturing Company makes 
the desk. 


New Adding Machines 
Have Special Features 


TWO new models have been put into 
production by Victor Adding Machine 
Company. Customers have their choice 
of full keyboard or 10-key keyboard. 
Both machines carry such features as 
automatic space-up device, automatic 
punctuation, memo writing table, and a 
streamlined velvet-tone case. Before, 
these features were available only in 
higher-priced machines. These models 
are No. 6-8-4 and No. 7-8-4. 


Electric Typewriter Is 
Quiet, Easy to Run 


KEYBOARD-controlled electric margins 
is a new feature in the 1950 Underwood 
Deluxe Electric Typewriter. Now the 
operator can set left and right margins 
without raising her hands from the key- 
board. Another special feature is the 
quieter operation through internal 
cushioning. Rubber insulation between 
the typewriter operating mechanism and 
the machine base reduces noise and 
vibration. Many other features for 
operating ease and convenience are in- 
corporated in the machine, and its 
streamlined design is in step with today’s 
modern offices. The new electric type- 
writer is available at Underwood Cor- 
poration offices and sales agencies. 
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Half inch saves *267! 


Tall story? Nope! A short short! . .. Seems this 
bank let a PB salesman re-weigh 25% of a day's 
outgoing mail on a PB scale. . . discovered the 
old scale was not only inaccurate but slow—and 
difficult to read because chart markings were so 
close. After the demonstration, the bank V.P. 
estimated PB’s precision mailing scale would save 
the bank $267 a year ...and the mail boy said 
he thought he could get out the mail in a lot less 


Line Finder Saves Time 


In Typing Forms 


SLASHING nonproductive time of 
typists is one advantage in using the 
Automatic Line Finder, recently intro- 
duced by the Standard Register Com- 
pany. The device, which can be applied 
to any typewriter, enables the typist 
to advance a strip of marginally punched 
continuous forms from the last line typed 
on one set to the first typing position 
on the next in one quick motion. Pulling 
the lever on the device makes the forms 
spring to the desired position on the 
next form. The Line Finder can also 
be designed to skip from place to place 
on the same form. Bypassing the non- 
typing areas saves time and money. In 
fact, users’ production records show that 
the Automatic Line Finder has been 
responsible for increases in typing pro- 
duction ranging from 88 to 343 per cent. 


Typewriter Stands Match 
Other Office Furniture 


TYPEWRITER stands need no longer 
look like orphans or afterthoughts. Maso 
Steel Products offers a choice of four 
different materials for the tops of its 
Royal Elevator Stands. These stands 
will now blend with the finest wood or 
steel office furniture. For example, an 
oak veneer top is combined with green 
baked enamel finish on the steel under- 
structure. Walnut veneer on top with 
walnut finish on the stand; grained- 
walnut finish on masonite top with wal- 
nut stand; black masonite top with gray 
understructure are other combinations. 
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easy to read!) Need we say more?.. . 
or write for free illustrated booklet, . . 


time (the half inch chart markings were so 
Call 
today! 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing Scales 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 
2124 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of the postage meter ... offices in 93 cities. 








Costs 10 little » Does 40 much !— 


The Amazing 
All New 


Odinep 


‘THE MACHINE TO COUNT ON’ 


Check these BIG advantages: 


1—LONGER LIFE—provided with a uni- 
directiona] rotating main shaft for better 
speed, smoother and quieter operation. 
It reduces mechanical wear. 

2—SECTION BUILT—facilitating the removal 
of parts for adjustments, repairs and 

r a tr d aid toward 
quick, and ec ical service. 

3—KEYBOARD—is low and compact, de- 
signed to permit hand to remain in one 
basic position and still easily reach all 
keys. Short and fast strokes. No finger 
fatigue. 

4—FEWER OPERATING KEYS—serve dual 
purposes. 

S—ELECTRIC CORRECTION AND NON-ADD 
KEYS. 

6—NO DLE STROKES—sub-totals 
totals are printed in one stroke. 

7—QUIET—through an ingenious design of 
rubber mounting, all noise fe se 
sources have 

Fill out and Mail meet fe 


yan Sere all, inc. 


210 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 10, WN. Y. 
Sele Distributors for U. S. A. 





a % . 








5" 


8—POSITIONING—rubber rollers in back 
permit moving the machine easily over 
desk or table. 
ADDS — SUBTRACTS 


MULTIPLIES — CREDIT BALANCE 


a 
IVAN SORVALL, ING. 
210 Fifth Ave. New York 10, NM. Y. 
Please send new folder “A 
Pearl Among Adding Machines” 








Only ONE Typing 
With Your Orders 


‘Will ADDRESS Your 
SHIPPING LABELS 








and TAGS!! 


STEN-C-LABL . . . a SIMPLE device 
to imprint multiple shipping labels 
and tags from a stencil attached to 
your invoice or B/L and cut as a by- 
product of normal typing. 

© NO typing duplication. 

© NO costly mis-shipments due to errors. 

© NO filing of stencils or plates because 
STEN-C-LABL is discarded after use 
due to extreme LOW COST. 


Profitable for large or small concerns 


Sten-(-Labl 


1966 Rome Ave. 
St. Paul 5, Minn. 





FREE TRIAL 
Write for 
Particulars 

















You can try aspirin. But observe 
the immediate relief when you 
try Oxford Pendaflex Hanging 
Folders. Hide-and-seek filing 
eliminated ; filing made easier, 
more accurate; filing costs cut 
as much as 20%. You'll need 
no new equipment: Pendaflex 
hanging folders fit perfectly 
into your present cabinets. 


Send for 

catalog today. 
OXFORD FILING 
SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Garden City 
N.Y. 


Don't 
file it — 
HANG IT! 


PENDAFLEX® 
HANGING FOLDERS 
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nsiness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





401. IT MUST BE SOMEWHERE! 
If you've ever called for a paper from 
your files and no one could find it, 
you'll get a chuckle out of the cartoon 
on the cover of this booklet. Of course, 
at the time the incident happened, it 
was no laughing matter! Inside the 
booklet is a serious presentation of 
Remington Rand’s Variadex filing sys- 
tem. The triple-check system cuts filing 
and finding time, provides for expansion 
without disturbing the original guides 
and folders. If your files leave some- 
thing to be desired, send for the booklet 
to get a laugh—and an idea! 


402. OUTLINE OF PENSION PLAN 
SERVICES. Forward-looking executives 
are thinking about pension plans today. 
They realize that a sound, fairly ad- 
ministered pension plan is good business. 
The pension plan chosen, of course, must 
be within the financial means of the 
company. Ebasco Services, Inc., which 
has worked upon pension problems for 
many businesses, outlines its service in 
this booklet. Thirteen steps Ebasco 
covers to set up an adequate pension 
plan are listed. Drop a line to Ebasco 
for your copy. 


403. WATTSPEED COPYSETS. Alfred 
Allen Watts Company, Inc., is offering 
a set of sample copies of its carbon- 
interleaved copysets. These sets come in 
single, duplicate, or triplicate copy 
styles. Have your secretary or stenog- 
rapher try the sets to see how much 
time is saved in making carbon copies 
when the carbon and copy paper are 
attached, ready to use. 


* * * 


404. RECRUITING AND PLACING 
COLLEGE GRADUATES IN BUSI- 
NESS. Latest report of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company’s Policy- 
holders Service Bureau is just in time 
for the influx of college graduates into 


business. If you are considering hiring 
June graduates, this study will give you 
practical advice on methods of selecting 
and recruiting potential leaders. The 
programs of 75 companies were analyzed 
for this: report. Campus viewpoint was 
supplied by 45 United States and 
Canadian colleges. 


405. COLLATING SURVEY CHART. 
Gathering papers can be quite a time- 
consuming chore, if done by hand. One 
company found that collating pages for 
a catalog cost almost as much as printing 
it. If you want to save time and money 
on collating, send for Thomas Mechanical 
Collator Corporation’s collating survey 
chart. Using the chart will give you a 
true picture of your collating costs. 
Thomas will be able to show you how 
to cut these costs and get the work 
done faster. 


* *. . 


406. TAKING THE GREMLINS OUT 
OF YOUR LETTERS. On the average, 
every letter you write costs from 75 
cents to $1.25. To help make those 
expensive letters more effective Keller- 
Crescent Company offers a useful book 
let. Four particularly impish gremlins 
are shown, along with the damage they 
do to business letters. Most informative 
part of the booklet is the section illus- 
trating various styles of letters. You may 
find some ideas to perk up your own 
correspondence by leafing through the 
brochure. 


*. - * 


407. THE MERCHANDISE MART. 
“Show place of America’s best-known 
brands” is the subtitle of this attractive 
booklet that describes the advantages 
of locating in the Merchandise Mart. 
A chart of the building shows the types 
of merchandise displayed on each floor. 
The 500,000 buying visits that are made 
to the Mart each year are emphasized, 
along with the services and facilities 
that make these visits as pleasant as 
possible. Another interesting fact is that 
the Mart spends more than $300,000 
annually for the promotional benefit of 
its tenants. Moving merchandise is the 
Mart’s business. 


* . * 


408. 1950 VACATION SCHEDULE. 
Once again Statistical Tabulating Com- 
pany is furnishing copies of its vacation 
schedule to those who ask for them. 
Each sheet provides space for 14 em- 
ployees’ names. You may have as many 
copies as you need. The schedule includes 
columns for name, occupation, date em- 
ployed, number of weeks employee is 
entitled to, and 5 months broken down 
into weeks. 


409. A GUIDE TO POSTMARK AD- 
VERTISING. You can do big things 
with the little space left for postmark 
advertising if you use metered mail. 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., has put out a book- 
let showing the postmark advertisements 
of many companies, along with testi- 
monials from users. Purpose of the 
booklet is to provide present and pro- 
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spective users of metered mail and their 
advertising agencies a guidebook to the 
new medium. Postmark ad campaigns 
are outlined; postmark ads that build 
good will are shown; the hobby of col- 
lecting postage meter stamps and their 
postmark advertisements is described. 
Businessmen are among the most avid 
collectors ! 


THE /nterchangeable EVERLASTING 
ORGANIZATION CHART 


- ELIMINATES 
Costly Drafting 





+ . . 


4010. DESKS OF DISTINCTION FOR 
MODERN OFFICES. The furniture in 
this brochure is functional as well as 
good looking. There are special desks 
for every kind of work, in line with 
the idea that the office is actually your 
“home” for 8 hours a day. Corry- 
Jamestown Manufacturing Corporation 
shows its Steel Age desks to advantage 
in the booklet. Conference, executive, 
secretarial, stenographic, flat top, single 
pedestal, calculating machine desks are 
pictured, and their special features are 
described. All the desks come in Corry 
gray, olive green, walnut, mahogany, and 
blond walnut finishes. 














© Permits quick eco- 
nomical corrections. 


® Made in sizes to 
fit any organization. 


® Sharp prints pro- 
duced directly from 
the chart. 














The Everlasting Chart eliminates all re-drafting when 
changes occur and is always up to date. Transparent plastic 
windows hold cards, any one of which may be changed 
without disturbing others. Cards may be typed or hand 
lettered. Movable plastic strips form the rules. Entire sec- 
tions may be moved from one line of authority to another. 
The flexibility of Everlasting Charts is acclaimed by users. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF 
PROMINENT USERS: 


International Harvester Co 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
General Aniline & Film Corp 
Detroit Edison Co. 

Canadian Industries, Lid. 


Phone or write for your copy of 
“Typical Organization Structures’ 
Telephone Michigan 2-6334 


| 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, American Business, {660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


* . * 


. Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


. Ebasco Services, Inc., 2 Rector St., 
New York 6, N. Y. 


. Alfred Allen Watts Company, Inc., 
216 William St., New York 7, 
N. Y. 

. Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


pany, 1 Madison Ave. New 
York 10, N. Y. 

. Thomas Mechanical Collator Cor- 
poration, 30 Church St. New 
York 7, N. Y. 


. Keller-Crescent Co., 20 Riverside 
Ave., Evansville 8, Ind. 


7. The Merchandise Mart, Merchan- 
dise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, LI. 


. Statistical Tabulating Company, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


409. Pitney-Bowes, Inc, Walnut & 
Pacific Sts., Stamford, Conn. 


4010. Corry-Jamestown Manufacturing 
Corporation, Corry, Pa. 
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VISUAL RECORD SYSTEMS 
KeepImportant Records 
Posted on Swinging 
Panels— Right at 
Your Finger Tips 
—Put Efficiency 
into Your Business 


In hundreds of business 

offices today you will find 
Multiplex Visual Record Sys- 

tems on the job keeping charts, 
graphs, maps, photos, sales litera- 
ture and other vital reference informa- 
tion right at the finger tips of those 
responsible for sales and sales direction. 
This modern equipment provides a 
method of checking and keeping rec- 
ords up to date without rummaging 
through desk drawers and files. Regard- 
less of the type of business, there is a 
Multiplex that will serve your purpose. 
Send for a copy of the new all-purpose 
catalog and put efficiency into your 
business. 








MAIL THIS COUPON 


MULTIPLEX 
DISPLAY FIXTURE COMPANY 


916-926 N. Tenth St., St. Louis 1,Mo. ate 


Gentlemen 


Please mail me a copy of the new 
Multiplex All-Purpose Catalog. 


Name 
Company 
Address 
City 

















we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newsp , mag ) 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 





poses. Bosc steiee Os ing 
confidential ds, blueprints, etc., per- | 





mitting the return of this high-grade paper 

to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 

are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 4%” to 
”. Desi or fi an ble-f: 





WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Any sample submitted will be 
shredded to your specification 
and returned. Without Obligation 





UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY | 


htiny OD 


and you'll have your 
business or industry 
in famous 


BOCA RATON HILLS 


FLORIDA 


® Entirely within city limits of 
Boca Raton. Only 40 miles from 
Miami. Three miles R. R. front- 
age with spurs. Adjoins airport. 
Three blocks to U. S. highway. A 
thousand acre war surplus proj- 
ect just starting. Warehouses 
for light industry already up... 
will build others. Fine residen- 
tial section near beaches. 


We want industry. . . ana 
we'll work out any plan that 


suits you. . . write or wire 


JOE L. MOORE & ASSOCIATES 
Boca Raton, Florida - P. 6.8. 204 
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THEW BOOKS 


CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMER- 
CIAL LAWS, 1950. This is the forty- 
second edition of what has become a 
standard office reference book. Credit 
administrators will find useful the 





| book’s factual and complete summary 
| of the laws which affect their operations. 


During 1949, there were 45 state legis- 


| latures in session and many laws were 


made or amended which have a direct 
bearing on business. Through the unique 


| cooperative news-gathering arrangement 


of the publishers, the 1950 edition con- 
tains these latest changes. 

The book is arranged according to 
the chronological legal steps which are 
taken by buyer and seller during a 
business transaction. It lists the various 
types of customers—corporations, part- 
nerships, etc.—and what to look out for 
in dealing with them. It explains how to 
handle such problems as terms, ship- 
ments, collections, bad accounts, cus- 
tomer failures, and Federal regulations. 
Copies of standard forms are also shown. 

Good organization and easy-to-read 
prose make this book very understand- 
able, which is an achievement considering 
the difficult subject. Companies which 
do not have a separate credit department 
will also find this book a handy 
guide to sound credit administration. 
National Association of Credit Men. 
Chicago, Ill. $10. 


ANALYSIS OF PROVISIONS OF 
| WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
| LAWS AND DISCUSSION OF COV- 

ERAGES. This booklet is designed to 


| provide both employees and employers | 


with an understandable analysis of the 
| benefits allowed under state workmen’s 
| compensation laws, Federal laws, and 
Canadian compensation laws, and of the 
insurance requirements for complying 
with those laws. 
| The booklet contains 15 charts which 
| can be used to inform employees of 
| the terms and conditions under which 
the laws give them protection from the 
danger of occupational risk. 

This is another publication which has 
been well organized and well written. 
The nature of the material is difficult, 
but the presentation is such that the 
book is a real contribution to an im- 
portant and frequently confused subject. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 50 cents. 


m Phone Privacy 
| Snap a ‘‘Hush-A-Phone’’ on your 
| hone and eavesdroppers cannot 


ear you; prevents phone talk 


| : 

| yY ideal gift. Catalog on request. 
Hush-A-Phone Corp. 
Room 720, 65 Madison Ave., New York 16 











body's price. Offices, 
restaurants, clubs, the 
corner store — am can 

omy use it. No high priced soonciie, 
$39.95 plates. Supplies cost only 4c a 
Pius name, Quickly pays for itself. 
*.a.tax. Weber to 1500 distinct 
higher on 
West Const) WOosT SALES Wit 
AND NAME OF YOUR 
DEMONSTR. 


BOOKLET “now To 

ao! MAIL.”” 
OGALER 
ATION 


RnacrT 
LER FOR Fria 


|. Mt. Prospect, 








WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
240 W. Central Road . 








BELMONT HARBOR 
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by SECURITIES SERVICE CORP, C! 


we BELMONT 


Belmont and Sheridan, Chicago, 14 
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SAMPLES 


FREE 


th Bel 


Signal vital facts with Cook's File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for —. ne 
data. Card of actual sam ——- (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
4+ Ansonia, Conn. 


sa" FILE 
y SIGNALS 


Labels—All Kinds 


LOW PRICES . QUICK SERVICE . HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
TYPE comm ENGRAVED emma ROLL eemee 


MPRINS Seovice 

3211 to 1S F KF 
Situations Wanted 

LABOR RELATIONS EXECUTIVE 


Available after March 25, 1950. Many years 
of top experience in labor relations field with 
outstanding 























success. Prefer west, but will 


interviews p ti 
ences. Write Box 410, AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Accountant-Controller, Corporate Officer seek- 
ing new connection. B.A. ; extensive 
diversified experience all phases accounting, 
office management, finance, credits, insurance. 
Age 33. 3. Box 420, AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$.1,500—$35,000 

If you are cousidering a new connection 
communicate wi the undersigned. We 
offer the original personal employment 
service (39 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
| identity covered and present position pro- 
| Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun 
Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000-——$25,000 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high grade men 
who seek a change of connection under condi- 
tions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
pocues ition. Send name and address only 

r details. Personal consultation invited. JIRA 
THAYER JENNINGS, Dept. O, 241 Orange 
St., New Haven, Conn. 


EXECUTIVES—CONTEMPLATING A CHANGE? 
Your personal requirements met through our 
flexible procedures, affording full protection of 
your present position. We have the know-how 


ential r. EPSO 
SERVICE (Est. “1999), 1076 Porter Building, 
2, oO. 


Kansas City 


EXECUTIVES 

Why “trust to luck” in locating your new 
position? Let us tell you about our service 
which is an economical, effective and con- 
fidential method of opening the “door of op- 
portunity” with the “right” employer. For 
full particulars without obligation, write 
HINES EXECUTIVE SERVICE, 20 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


Steel Guide Tabs 








Unbreakable spring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permitremoval or rearrangement 

Large epenings covered by trans. 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable tebets in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 


Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
6,100 used by Georgia Railroad Bank, 
Augusta, Ga. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 640, Exeter, Nebr. 





Postcard Advertising 





DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 


Your Message the Punch It Needs 
Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicage 7, Ilinois 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS ond make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER co., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 
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HE highly commendable earnings statement 

released by General Motors Corporation 
last month has created an impression in some 
quarters that there is no bottom to corporate 
profits, and that the higher wages go the more 
money a business makes. This, of course, is far 
from being the case. As the report states, 
profits tend to rise rapidly during a period of 
price inflation or good business. The rate of 
profits at such times is greater than the increase 
in sales volume. In the same way when sales 
fall off, as they might this fall, the rate of de- 
cline in profits is greater than the decline in 
sales. This is because of the many fixed costs 
which must be met whether business is good or 
bad. “If profits did not fluctuate,” the report 
points out, “prices would have to be increased 
in periods of low volume but would fall in 
periods of high volume. Such a policy would 
not be desirable, nor would it be practical in an 
industry like the automotive industry in which 
any approach to pricing is subject to the im- 
pact of both costs and competition.” As we 
move from a sellers’ into a buyers’ market, this 
item of overhead is bound to become a growing 
headache. It is the one big item in costs which 
‘annot be brought under control quickly. We 
learned about that the hard way in 1931. Let’s 
not get caught again. The time to start bring- 
ing fixed expenses down is now, while business 
is good. 


Too Late Too Long 


There is an orange boom on in Florida. As 
predicted, frozen fruit concentrates, along with 
the average American’s love to play a long 
shot, has sent the price of orange groves in 
Central Florida skyward. Groves that went 
begging at $1,000 an acre a year ago are now 
bringing $2,000 and more. Last March it was 
hard to get a dollar a box for your oranges, this 
year they are offering $3.50 on the trees for 
late Valencias. But there is a leak in the orange 
‘an. It worried the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to see this profitable long-haul business 
going to truckers. So, on March 9, the Com- 
mission issued an order restricting shipments 
by truck. Then it developed there were only 
10 pieces of rail equipment in Florida capable 
of maintaining the zero temperature required 
in the safe shipment of frozen fruit concen- 
trates! We hold no brief for the truckers, but 
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it is hard to understand how the railroads 
muffed this opportunity. You would think they 
would have seen this tonnage in the offing and 
built the equipment to handle it. Evidently the 
top brass saw no need for building the cars since 
the ICC would see that they got the business 
regardless. It is a good example of Govern- 
ment planning in business. But it is a still 
better example of putting off until tomorrow 
the modernization of our production and dis- 
tribution facilities. In a fast-moving economy, 
such as we are now experiencing, the policy of 
not buying new equipment until you have to 
may find us at the dock after the boat has 
sailed. 


Shotgun Pensions 


The President’s Committee on Business and 
zovernment Relations has sent out a question- 
naire, which, among other things, asks “What 
changes, if any, are needed to promote com- 
petition and prevent monopoly and excessive 
concentration which might adversely affect the 
survival of business units as independent enter- 
prises?” If the President's Committee really 
wants something to dig its teeth into, it might 
consider the long-range effect of enforced pen- 
sions and welfare plans upon small business 
enterprises. We can think of nothing which 
‘an more effectively make big business bigger, 
and small business a thing of the past, than the 
$100-a-month pension at age 60 advocated by 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. As 
Sumner Slichter pointed out to the American 
Marketing Association (March issue of 
AMERICAN Bustiness), neither individual sav- 
ings, old-age assistance, nor private pension 
plans are adequate to solve the old-age security 
problem of our workers. And it is obvious to 
any businessman, that if small employers are 
required (as they should be) to set up a trust 
fund adequate to provide $100-a-month pen- 
sions for their workers at age 65, it would soon 
wipe out their surplus and credit. A larger, 
well-established business could borrow venture 
capital, but the less deeply entrenched enter- 
prise might not be able to do so. The blunt 
truth is, as Dr. Slichter said, that business, 
labor, and Government alike need to revise their 
thinking on the old-age pension issue and get 
together on a practical pattern which will work. 

J.C. A. 
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SEE HOW MUCH NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING CAN SAVE YOU! 


Here’s one operating cost you can do 
something about! The day you install 
a National Mechanized Accounting 
System, overtime and clerical costs 
start to go down. Employee efficiency 
and production start to go up! 

On some jobs National Account- 
ing Machines do as much as two- 
thirds of the posting automatically ! 
Absolute accuracy eliminates all com- 
puting errors, Ease of operation, 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


plus getting work done on time, im- 
proves employee relations, 

National Mechanized Accounting 
quickly pays for itself—often within 
a year! See for yourself what the 
saving power of National's exclusive 
combination of advantages can do for 
your business. Your local National 
representative will gladly show you— 
without the slightest cost or obliga- 
tion on your part. Call him today! 


* Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from our local 
National 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACH: NES 
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